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FOR A NERVE TONIC 
Use Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says : 
‘“‘] regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
anerve tonic. I have used it freely with most 
excellent results.” 





SWARTHMORE. 


For sale, delightfully located Queen Anne cot- 
tage, 12 rooms, all conveniences, steam heat and 
open fire-places, with one acre of ground, directly 
adjoining the college on the hill-top. Price rea- 
sonable. DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


ATLANTIC city, N J. 


The 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Penn hu rst, Electric Elevator. 








WELL QUALIFIED YOUNG WOMAN 

(Friend), wishes to give le ssons privately, or 

in school. Excellent references. Address 
No. 77, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT W ASHINGTON, 
D. C.. can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 
pASADEN. A,  CAL.— FRIENDS VISITING. THIS 
beautiful city can be accommodated with 
Pleasant rooms and good board. Furnace 
heat. Fresh air ventilation. Near business centre 
and public library. Terms reasonable. Address 
ELIZABETH P. EVANS, Corner Raymond avenue 
and Chestnut street. 
oO RENT. - sade FU RNISHED HOU ISE NEAR 
Swarthmore. Low rent. Family will remain 
if desired. Address No. 76, this Office. 





ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN OF 
good character and refinement, as working 
housekeeper, in a family of four, on a farm 

distanced about fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 
Preference for a quiet home, a good cook and 
manager are the requisites. Address No. 72, this 


Office. 

V keeper for a single man or widower, or 
companion for an elderly woman. Address 

D., Bristol, Pa. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS HOUSE. 


rooms in private house in city, suitable 
for light housekeeping. Address, No. 75, 
this Office. 


Wik _—TWO OR TI THREE FURNISHED 


WANTED ON A GOOD FIRST MORT- 

$1900)" gage cmkmaina in Chester. Other 
sums, large and small, also placed 

CHARLES PALMER, 11 E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the YouNG FRIENDS’ Asso- 
CIATION will be held Second-day evening, Tenth 
month 12, at 8 o'clock, in the Lecture Room, 15th 
and Race Streets. 

THE PROGRAM. 


Four LEADING PRACTICAL THOUGHTS FROM THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCES AT SWARTHMORE. 


lst. From the First-day School Conference. 
By ANNE BIDDLE STIRLING. 
24. From the Educational Conference. 
By EMMA WALN. 
$d. From the Relig:ous Conference. 
By EMMA FELL. 
4th. From the Philanthropie Union. 
By JOSEPH F. SCULL. 
All interested are invited to be ) present. 


One Day’ s Trip for $2, 50. 


To Reading, Pa., Mt. Penn Summit, over the 
Gravity Railroad, and Neversink Mountain. Leave 
Reading Terminal, Seventh-day, Tenth month 17, 
at 8.30 a.m. For further informa’ ~~ —s of 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, 


Preserving ! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED, 
ENAMELED WARE, 
Fruit Jars: Mason’s 
Lightning, 
Fruit Keepers, . 
TIN Cans, 
Caw Wax, 


40 cents Doz. 
$1.15 Doz, 
$1.00 Doz. 
Wax STRINGS, 
FRUIT FUNNELS. 


CONROWS 


HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


_ PHILADEL PHIA, ‘TENTH MONTH 3, 1896, 


:|NEED ANY DESKS 
FOR THE SCHOOL? 


We sell double Desks at $2.40; single Desks at $2.15, 
and we pay the freight. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEFAKER & CO., 


926 p Arch Street, Phila. 


ELISA H. SCHOF IELD, 


Studio 1420 Chestnut Street, destroyed by fire, 
reopened 
No. 9 South 16th Street. 
Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water 
Color, China, Tapistry painting, etc. 
Crayon Portraits a Specialty. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Fnends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FPRIE. NDLY MA TTERS. 
736 Series austen 8t., 


| CAROLINE RAU, 7 Peaelphie 
Plain [iillinery. 


_MEDIU: M FELTS AND STR AW BONNETS. 


TH 7 A wonderfully 
HOSIE k Y— comprehensive 
stock of reliable Hosiery, made express- 
ly for our retail sales by the very best 
makers in Europe, at prices which we 
believe to be lower than have ever be- 
fore been placed on similar goods : 


MEN’S English Black Cash- 
mere Half Hose — excellent 5c 
weight and quality, at ® 

Good value at 50 per cent. more. 

ENGLISH Natural Wool Half 
Hose—excellent weight and qul- 5c 
ity, at... ° 

Good value at 50 per cent more. 

ENGLISH Merino Half Hose 

—with spliced soles and heels, both ae 


Fall and Winter weights, at 
1,000 Dozens Cotton Half Hoze 
—in tan, slate, and fast black, Winter 
Sol only in packages of 6 pairs, ; for 7 75 cents. 
Good value at double the price. 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


John Faber Miller, ,o%ews ba” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 


921 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.— For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}4 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrick MonEY ORDERS ; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. a> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


jae Ci 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under te eare of Philadelphia Yearly M 
va —_ eenng 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of . Pree: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business: biological, chemical, physical |a- 
boratories, and ‘large, a gymnasium ; 
manua) training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. _MARIS, Principal. — 


- FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, ae Island, N. Y. 


M A R TIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si urly. 

For catalogue address 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
——— located near the Harlem Railroad, one 
2.0ur from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
congesem, m. %, 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 





IvorY SOAP 


99*tioo% PURE 


Those who think that imported soaps must be the finest, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory Soap are the best to be found 


anywhere. 


The vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made, is im- 


ported, almost in ship loads, from the other side of the world. 


THe Procter & Gamare Co., Cini. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fils 


for college. 
Circulars ot on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, ep eee School, 

and College Preparato. ~ R- 

Send for enalegue ¢ con ing ee 

ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, —- 


N EW ‘BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 


oF Its TESTIMONIES. 
By JoHN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


EcHors. (Poems. ) 
By HowarpD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1 00. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. - and Race Sts., Phila. 








Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND ComForT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“I never had so comfortable a_ corset.” 
“ Wouldn’t know I had a corset on,” etc., are re- 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Parlors. 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Mothers are interest d in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “‘ TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade)phia. 


MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


DELAVAU’S 
REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 
Sold by Druggists— Depot, Sixth and Wood 
Streets, ———— 
BARLOW’ s INDIGO BLUE. 


Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d my Phila.. Pa, 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE SALE. 


LADIES’, 


a 
bag 


MISSES’, 


FINE SHOES 


AND —— 


=| 


In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


EVERYTHING IN OUR STOCK SACRIFICED 
BEFORE WE GO. 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes 5 to 8, reduced to . 
Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 8% 
Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reduced to . 


to 10%, reduced to. 


> ni ee 
1.25 
(ooo 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundi make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup’ 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for agen LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G, BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogouts, Pa, 


Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to. ; ° 
Terms of sale: No goods returnable after 5 days. No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 


2.25 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XL. 
By making the weakness of our fellow-citizens our theme, 
we weaken ourselves and disgust the minds of listeners. 
In this kind of indulgence we become stumbling blocks to the 
sincere seekers after truth. SARAH Hunt. 


From her Journal, an entry in 1861. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS. 

Not theirs to search for God on high 
With studied words let lightly fly ; 
They know they hold him in their hearts, 
The fountain whence all action starts, — 
Clear springs in which they know to be 
Reflections of eternity. 
And there in those cool, placid deeps 
They look far down to see what keeps 
Such sweet tranquility. 
To God, they guess, 
Who with his goodliness 
Makes still the troubled water’s moan, 
And lays a soothing hand on sorrow’s groan, 
And quiets with his eyes’ wide grace 
All restlessness into its place. 


In silence, and with meekness bent, 
Love, faith, and hope all interblent, 
The while life's chords are throbbing low, 
Sweet psalms of joyousness, —’tis so 
Their God is sought and known. 
WILLIAM E. WALTER. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 4. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


THROUGH rain and mud visitors to Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing and distant members of the same were taken from the 
usual terminus of their railroad ride, L’Ostant, on the 
12th instant, to the homes of Friends in the vicinity of 
the meeting-house, where the hospitable welcome, so 
characteristic of the time and people, dispelled the gloom 
and the chill pervading outward surroundings. 

The meeting for ministers and elders, on the morning 
of the 13th, was the smallest that had ever convened 
there, and this was the twenty-second gathering. Various 
causes conspired to make it so,—sickness, deaths, unpro- 
pitious weather, and financial stringency. Nevertheless 
it was a good meeting. The thought was presented that 
the dividing line between ministers and elders was only 
imaginary, both being equally operated upon by the 
spirit of God, and all were urged to consecrate themselves 
anew, in this opening session, to work for the glory of 
God rather than the honor of men, by becoming willing 
and obedient servants of the Most High. The desire 
was extended that all might be in harmony with the feel- 
ing that where two or three are gathered together in the 
name of Christ, there he is in the midst of them, and 
realizing his presence in our hearts, and so be willing to 
bear testimony to it in our life and conversation. When 
the thoughts of the mind and the feelings of the heart 
are in submission to his holy will, we will be joyful under 
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its influence, asking of God for a renewal of spiritual 
strength day by day, and hour by hour, thus knowing 
a humble dependence upon him for all we are and all we 
may be. There is a diversity of gifts among us, but all 
are children of one common Father, and we will receive 
a reward for our labor commensurate with our obedience 
in performing it. We were reminded that there is a way 
by which we may know what is required of us. Though 
there are times when it is difficult to know the right 
from the wrong,—but this is not truth’s fault, for there is 
no time, no place, no circumstance, in which we cannot 
know our duty ; we must not look at God as afar off, but 
in our hearts, a Saviour from a// wrong, and although 
there may be times in our lives when we do not follow 
the Light, there is no time when it is not in our hearts, 
and when we are in a right condition to receive and 
follow it, its rays are never withheld. We were admon- 
ished to stand still and know the salvation of God, and 
by keeping the creaturely activities still, we will know 
the cementing love of God. Regarding the ministry, it 
was thought that the sympathy of the congregation with 
the ministers, and the fellowship of the elders, was a 
great help, God’s help coming sometimes through the 
instrumentality of others, often the baptism of the Spirit 
flowing from one to another, giving strength. Vocal 
ministry is not the only kind, there being various ways 
of ministering to others, a daily life of kindness and 
goodness to all, old or young, in sickness and necessity, 
being practical, and acceptable to the Father. 

During this meeting, as well as the others in the fol- 
lowing week, we had the acceptable company of a Friend 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, (Rachel N. Mather), 
also her companion, (Hannah A. Reeves). In the after- 
noon the Yearly Association of the First-day School 
Conferences held its sessions and was well attended, the 
reports from the different schools showing increasing in- 
terest, and in some an added membership. Encouraging 
epistles from other associations were read, and avery 
interesting report from a member who had attended 
the Swarthmore Conferences added greatly to our enjoy- 
ment. A second session was held on Third-day evening 
following, in which more detailed accounts of those great 
gatherings were given, and discussions on topics pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the First-day school, one of which 
was ‘‘ How can we induce farents to attend our First-day 
school?’’ The interest was prolonged till a late hour, 
as no one seemed ready to close sooner. 

First-day morning the weather was inclement, prevent- 
ing many from a distance, who usually come this day, 
from meeting with us; the afternoon being more favora- 
ble, the gathering was much larger. It was a comfortable 
meeting, however, the spirit of prayer baptizing the as- 
sembly in the early part, which found voice in supplica- 
tion to our Father for help to perform all duties laid upon 
us throughout the different meetings. The speakers 
seemed ‘‘endued with power from on high,’’ as they 
spoke of spiritual communion, and the rich rewards of 
God for those who diligently seek him, becoming no 
more servants but children, showing that it is easier to 
obey him than our own unregulated passions, and by be- 
ing obedient to the monitions of the Divine spirit, we 
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gain strength to do his will, even though it be in little 


things, and rendering cheerful, willing obedience, we 
enjoy peace, and by this obedience, our faith increases. 
It was shown that unless religion is applied to every-day 
life, it is of but little value, and that though truth is un- 
changeable, and has been since the beginning, there are 
new exemplifications of it, and we will receive it in pro- 
portion to our ability to understand it. The aim of 
Jesus was to make the truth plain, applicable to every 
phase of life, emphasizing his teachings by his life ; his 
religion being a developing religion, not changing truth, 
but changing the application of truth. A religion that 
will not bear the test of intelligent investigation is not 
worthy the name. Religion is not a theory, it is a life, 
and should be full of beauty, not gloom. The obstacles 
we meet with in our religious experiences are really bless- 
ings in disguise. The more we do of good, the greater 
will be the spiritual nature in us. The central thought 
in the teaching of Jesus was Love, love to our Heavenly 
Father first, and next, to our neighbors, and this princi- 
ple, implanted in us, will become a guiding spirit. 

On Second-day morning, after the meeting of the 
Representative Committee, the general Yearly Meeting 
convened at 10 o'clock, in a deep silence, during which 
earnest prayer was offered, asking the Father for his 
blessing on our deliberations during the coming sessions. 
We were deeply impressed with the sentiments of our 
brothers and sisters of other yearly meetings, as evidenced 
in their epistles to us, showing an increase in force, in 
spirituality, in philanthropy, and in all that makes for 
good in the Christian life. The testimony in favor of 
International Arbitration, and against War and the es- 
tablishment of Boys’ Brigades in schools, as voiced in 
some of the epistles, touched a responsive chord in many, 
perhaps (we hope so) in a// hearts. We heartily en- 
dorsed the thought that individual faithfulness only 
could make the continuance of our work possible. We 
were cordially in unity with the desire expressed that we 
should not consider that our responsibility to our children 
ceased with their growth to maturity, and with the 
thought of the mecessity of the same standard of purity for 
both sexes. We were glad to notice a greater interest 
than ever in the First-day school cause, one epistle noting 
several new schools ; also pleased with the report of the 
effort for the purification of the press, as mentioned by 
one. We were glad to know of an increased interest in 
Temperance work, and we felt, in common with all others 
of our Society, that we had suffered a great loss in the 
removal by death of our valued friend and co-worker, 
Joseph A. Bogardus, in the midst of a useful life, when 
we might reasonably expect many added years of useful- 
ness. The silent prayer of many that his mantle might 
fall on worthy shoulders, and that even as Elisha asked 
for a double portion of Elijah’s spirit, so might we ask 
for an increased consecration of purpose to carry on the 
good work his willing hands and heart were so early 
called on to resign. Again we were brought into 
sympathy with a concern of another meeting as to the 
games and amusements provided for our young people, as 
well as for the literature put into their hands. 

The reading and answering of the Queries received 
much attention, particularly the one regarding divine 
qualification for the ministry, one Friend remarking that 
the truly qualified minister must keep pace with the 
times, living in the present, and not in the past, citing 
George Fox as not finding in the past anything to satisfy his 
soul, turning to the present, leaving the world for a while, 
holding communication with the Unseen, then looking at 
the needs of the world, and thus was prepared to minister to 
them. Our Heavenly Father does not do for us what we 
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can do for ourselves, and we must be willing not only to 
work but to place ourselves in a condition to work, so we 
can bring forth from the treasury things new and old. 
Inspiration does not create, it develops what is already in 
the mind or soul. The subject of oaths was talked about 
considerably, some expressing in regard to the judicial 
oath a wonder as to what the words, ‘‘I solemnly swear 
to tell’’ really meant. A young Friend told us that in 
heathen times, when people ‘‘ swore’’ by their idols or 
gods, the art of doing so shifted the responsibility of the 
utterance onto the god, which practice, continued to the 
present, is much the same in principle, whereas to 
‘‘ affirm ’’ brings it home to our own selves, our own 
hearts. 

Our Visiting Committee reported much work done, 
and the need for more, as there was a hungering for the 
simple truths professed by our Society. 

In the public meeting Fourth-day morning, a desire 
was expressed that the blessing of the Father might rest 
upon every one of us, and that we should learn perfectly 
our first lesson, which is obedience to the Inspeaking 
Word ; if disobedient, our rebellious thoughts will keep 
us wandering in the wilderness, and while we may get 
very near the confines of the promised land, we cannot 
enter. We were exhorted to ‘ Be still, and know that I 
am God,’’ not only here to turn to him, but at home ; 
get into the quiet, ask of him to show us what is right, 
and if obedient to what is shown, we will not go astray ; 
from no other source can we obtain light and guidance ; 
the very essence of spiritual religion is to be still and 
know the will of God, then knowing, obey, and the 
promise will be fulfilled, ‘‘ Thy soul shall live.’’ 

Fourth-day afternoon, the delegates to the Confer- 
ences made their report, which was extremely interest- 
ing, inspiring all who heard with a living desire to be 
more alive to the great duties devolving upon us, and 
which were so ably set forth at those assemblies. The 
Philanthropic Committee’s report showed good attention 
to the different lines of work in which the members are 
engaged. 

Fifth-day was devoted to reports of committees (not 
standing ones), Epistolary, Exercises, etc., etc., the meet- 
ing for ministers and elders being held in the morning. 
Fourth-day noon, as has been our custom for five years 
previous, a ‘‘ Women’s Meeting’’ was held, at which 
topics pertaining to home life and training were discussed. 
Purity in literature and in the home, etc., etc. These 
meetings are very interesting, and we have reason to think 
are beneficial. A children’s meeting was held Fourth-day 
evening, which the little ones enjoyed, as well as the older 
ones. During the silence which followed the closing of 
the business of the meeting, many short expressions of 
love and fellowship were uttered, and all felt loth to 
break the solemnity of the occasion, and the precious 
feeling of harmony pervading the whole assembly, by the 
final hand shake and adieus, but it was inevitable, and 
thus closed the twenty-second session of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting undera feling sense of ‘‘ How good and pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.’’ 

A fitting finale to such a gathering, was a parlor meet- 
ing in the evening, in which the presence of our Father, 
and the influence of the cementing love emanating from 
him, was most sensibly felt,—so much so, that it was with 
difficulty we separated. The next day, through the rain, 
all strangers took their departure for their respective 
homes, bearing with them the thought of the kindness 
and hospitality of those at whose homes we had been so 
cordially welcomed and pleasantly entertained. 

Holder, [il. EvizaBeTH H. Coace. 
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PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
XVI. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF QUAKERISM. 
HANNAH H. CLOTHIER. 


An Englishman has said that ‘‘ history while it should 
be scientific in its methods, should pursue a practical 
object. That is, it should not only gratify the reader’s 
curiosity about the past, but modify his views of the 
present and his forecast of the future.’’ 

It seems to me in order to ‘‘ modify our views of the 
present ’’ and our ‘‘ forecast of the future’’ of the So- 
ciety, this subject has been submitted for our considera- 
tion. With the scientific history of Quakerism, with its 
aims and ideals, with its fruits and achievements, with 
the noble lives which have been bred in its principles, we 
are all more or less familiar. It would be impossible in 
a brief paper to dwell adequately upon any one of these, 
so I have chosen to touch upon a fact in our past which 
may contain an object lesson relative to the present, and 
to the future, as well. 

To inquiring minds, as they review our history, per- 
ceiving the earnest zeal of early Friends, and their rapid 
increase in numbers, it cannot but be a shock to come to 
a period of peace for which the Society had waited in 
patience, only to find a marked abatement in its enthus- 
jiasm, and a diminution in its ranks. To those of us 


thoroughly acquainted with our fundamental doctrines, 
while the fact is a sorrowful one, we are thankful to be- 
lieve that the failure lay in the organization, not in Qua- 
kerism as a principle. 

Scarcely one hundred years did the Society maintain 
the place in the world which its early days promised, 
signs of decline having appeared before the middle of the 


18th Century. After persecution and imprisonment had 
ceased, Friends seemed to become wrapt up in their own 
affairs, drifting somewhat into forms rather than abiding 
in the ‘‘ power and life.’’ The simple system of church 
government organized by George Fox, ‘‘so beautiful in 
all its parts and yet so practical,’’ hardened into a stiff 
and rigid Discipline, and there was a sad state of bond- 
age to ancient traditions. Under strict requirement to 
rules many members are disowned when not complying 
therewith, and others were given little encouragement to 
join the Society. Before the second hundred years had 
passed even love for one another and charity for each 
other’s views were forgotten, and a climax came so dis- 
astrous in its effects that we are now just beginning to 
revive. 

We would not unduly criticize our forefathers. Their 
labors for righteousness’ sake, their individual lives por- 
traying such faithfulness to duty, simplicity, and purity, 
we revere and hold most dear, but to perfect the work 
which is given to us to do, we must profit by their short- 
comings as well. Their experience is but another painful 
evidence that any organization, in order to live, must be 
aggressive. 

We are living in an era of great religious zeal. An 
awakening has come, not to us alone, but to the whole 
Christian world with whom we are to ‘fight the good 
fight.’” The Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man are truths which all the churches are striving to ex- 
press. Before they can be realized facts in the world, 
however, the Society of Friends, with the rest, have ad- 
vances and concessions to make. The fact that religious 
denominations in the past have been willing to be subject 
to limitations has raised a serious barrier to the service of 
God and man. The consecrated church of the future 
will not know of lines and hedges. Therefore it would 
not be advisable to define the special part which Quaker- 
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| ism is to take, for ‘‘every approaching year brings its 


own wisdom and broader horizon.’’ 

A question rather worth our while to consider is, How 
shall we the better live up to the principles of our faith in 
order that we may be prepared for each work as it comes ? 
One lesson we have learned is that as a Society, we should 
be aggressive, and one thing we have still to realize is that 
we must leave the small, non-important matters, and watch 
for the grand opportunities in which to cast our energies. 

We of this generation are heirs to certain conditions 
which are the results of too great conservatism in the past 
regarding non-essentials. The Society has been closely 
associated with certain testimonies which once stood for 
principles, but in another age lost their vital significance, 
and finally became mere peculiarities. These peculi- 
arities the world has grown to consider essential parts of 
Quakerism. One of the very reasons for the theory that 
Quakerism is dying out is that some of these character- 
istics are now being eliminated. The deeper responsi- 
bility resting with us is not only to deny that #r-we Quaker- 
ism consists of forms, but to give something more 
substantial in return. Though the world is missing some 
things by which it has been accustomed to recognize us, 
may we the more forcibly emphasize the essence of our 
religion. Though a certain style of dress is disappearing, 
music is being encouraged in our homes, the hat honor is 
observed, may our firm belief in the Inner Light and 
Divine revelation, and our testimonies for silent worship, 
for ministry, simplicity, peace among men, never allow us 
to be forgotten. TZhese are peculiarities of Quakerism 
which are worthy of being proclaimed loud enough to 
reach every one to whom their underlying principles, if 
rightly understood, might appeal. There has been too 
much said about what we do not believe, and not enough 
about what we do believe. Negative doctrines will not 
count for much in the future; the strong positive ones 
alone will stand in the coming age. 

We heard here the other day of something which in 
the mind of the speaker, had ‘‘saved Quakerism in 
England.’’ An encouraging thought for us to build on 
is that we have come to the realization that Quakerism in 
America needs to be saved. Significant indications for 
our future are these conferences, held for the express 
purpose of broadening our views and improving our 
methods of work. As a Society we have come to realize 
that different ages call upon us for different work, and it 
is only as we adapt ourselves that we grow and progress. 

Many problems occur to all of us in our consideration 
of the future. Their solution depends upon our willing- 
ness to give up ourselves,—that is, our preconceived 
ideas,—for a principle, which, as Carlyle says, is the only 
real evidence of our sincerity. 

One of our vital testimonies, the free ministry, must 
invite our attention, for the fact confronts us that our 
Friends are frequently debarred from attending to true 
calls because of financial deficiency. At whose door 
does the responsibility rest ? Does it seem reasonable for 
us to expect our ministers to give their time and money 
in traveling from place to place when we do not make 
the way easy for them? We are a practical enough 
people to see that funds must come from somewhere, and 
we all would feel it to be a sorrowful condition did the 
ministry become confined to those of means. Actually, 
cases have come within the writer’s notice where Friends 
have been sent for perhaps hundreds of miles, to attend 
funerals, and not been offered a penny for traveling ex- 
penses. In some senses, then, it seems that our existing 
ministry is not /ree but oppressive, and that under some 
circumstances it is in danger of defeating its own end. 

It would not be a violation of the rea/ spirit of the 
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free ministry to have a fund from which Friends might 
draw when necessary. The same concern is felt for the 
relief of those who work and travel in our philanthropic 
interests. 

This leads directly to still another problem. We be- 
lieve that God works through human instruments to per- 
fect his plans. Why is it that when we hear of the 
darkness under which his children are living in the Far 
East, we do not strive to lift them to a higher spiritual 
life, which would save them from the outrageous cruelties 
they inflict and suffer in the name of religion? It can- 
not be that foreign missionary work is not involved in the 
spirit of our religion. Ignoring so professedly—more 
so than any other denomination—all race distinctions, 
and being unfettered by any formal creed, Quakerism 
seems especially adapted to that very line of work. I 
urge that, as a Society, we should be in a position to offer 
services in every field of labor. Though some of us feel 
that we have more than enough to do at our very doors in 
our own land, we should still have an organization to 
uphold and protect our members who Aave a call to for- 
eign work. The early Friends felt a concern therein, 
and English Friends, and members of the ‘other 
branch ’’ in America are now engaged in the work. Are 
we willing to say that no responsibility devolves upon us ? 

In the future may our sympathies be so deepened, our 
interests so widened, that it may be enough only that a 
need exists for our activity to be called forth. Never 
more than to-day has true simplicity been needed in the 
world,—simplicity of mind and heart, as well as sim- 
plicity of outward matters. Never more than to-day have 
our peace principles been needed. Never more than 


to-day have men thirsted for a liberal, universal religion. 
Claiming that Quakerism stands for all of these, assured 


that our principles are for ‘‘all time,’’ having in our 
favor at the start a creed ‘‘so deep and broad,’’ equipped 
with all the advantages which the age affords, as a people 
we are under obligation to the world. Trusting to the 
Intelligent Life within, may we not fear to tread wherever 
it leads, though it may ask us to overstep some boun- 
daries, though it may demand that we give up traditional 
ways and means for the principle’s sake, though it may 
call us to the ‘‘ uttermost parts of the earth’’ to bear 
witness to the truth. 

May we as ‘‘children of the Light,’’—*‘ that light 
which is not the vision of the mystic alone, but clean- 
ness of heart, uprightness, sincerity, singleness of mind,’’ 
—shine forth a beacon to the world, true followers ‘‘ in 
spirit and in truth’’ of those to whose faithfulness we 
owe our heritage as Friends! 


XVII. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF QUAKERISM IN ITS 

RELATION TO WOMEN. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
THERE are no reforms in this world to which any relig- 
ious sect can lay claims for entire originality. Reforms 
do not come in that way. Somewhere away back in the 
mists of the evolution of soul consciousness, there came 
seed whose creation belonged to that infinitude of which 
we have little knowledge, and this seed grew and multi- 
plied in the hearts of men, because it was fanned by the 
breath of a Divine power, and when this multiform growth 
was strong enough it found expression. This expression 
from the foundation of true religious life soon meant the 
formation of sects, by the friction of which the world 
waxed hot, but grew, as the chaff winnowed. What we 
recognize as civilized humanity stood mostly for the sub- 


stance of the ten commandments, and the leading reforms | children who follow them. 
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of to-day were more or less shadowed forth in their sev- 
eral creeds ; but if there be one of these faiths where the 
woman question assumed so nearly the position it holds 
to-day among intelligent people, as in the Society of 
Friends, it has not come to my knowledge. It was not 
that they despised the epistles of Paul; they believed 
them to be the best light of his generation and gave them 
respectful and reverent hearing; but they accepted his 
teaching only so far as it accorded with the witness in 
their own souls, which they felt as the breath of God in 
them. That made them conscious that men and women 
alike received their instruction from the same source that 
Paul received his, and that with their eyes single to this 
light, women did not need to ask of their husbands at 
home ; but they made no statement to invalidate the 
Pauline text. They allowed the positive to take care of 
itself as it always will, and the logical outcome of this 
doctrine found women very shortly on an even plane with 
men in the religious world of the Society of Friends. We 
have, I believe, the earliest record in the world of regu- 
lar business meetings of women continuing to the present 
day, for they date back in this country to 1683. 

With the same encouragement as men to expression in 
the religious life and government of the Society, no one 
has ever accused them of more improprieties or boldness 
than other women, or of less perfect and harmonious rela- 
tions in wifehood and motherhood. This history might 
be useful in quieting the alarm of the troubled reverends 
and deacons in Methodist conferences. You may notice 
that this coming innovation, from which it is evident 
they cannot escape, produces among them genuine dis- 
tress. This is the ball which George Fox set rolling. It 
is one of the grounds upon which we have been a peculiar 
people, a people with a joint religious government. 
Naturally enough, most of us follow logically into other 
realms and believe that if women are competent to 
join in conclusions upon matters of highest import, they 
are equally competent to do so in matters of secular im- 
portance, such as pertain to the moral and physical well- 
being of the nation. The sequence to this belief was one 
in the right to equality of opportunity. So quickly does 
one truth follow another. It is the ordinary correlation 
of continuing forces. Therefore, there has been no dis- 
tinction of sex in the opportunities for education offered 
by the Society of Friends. This is a very simple state- 
ment to you, possibly one which you accept without 
much thought, but if you will reflect for a moment, you 
will see that it was distinctive in faith and action. When 
you remember that Massachusetts, a leader in our educa- 
tional world, opened her first public schools to boys only, 
and that to some extent the ratio of that idea prevailed 
elsewhere, you will recognize the difference in principle 
and advance in position. The relegation of a female 
element to the minor details of life has given to the world 
a weaker motherhood, a less helpful wifehood, and gen- 
erations of children reared under the domination of small 
ideas. The stand taken by George Fox, and I say Fox 
rather than the Society (since some of his own followers 
demurred), had, I believe, greater height and depth and 
breadth than he realized himself. One mind does not 
often comprehend the entire meaning of a great reform. 
It was high enough to place the spiritual life of woman 
in the hands of a Divine and Infinite Power, deep enough 
to touch the very germ plasm of existence, and broad 
enough to cover the earth in its whole effect. To-day 
science shows us more clearly than in his, that the ascent 
of humanity is involved in heredity, and that degenera- 
tion or regeneration physically, intellectually, or mor- 
ally is transmitted alike from father or mother to the 
Closely correlated with this 
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law of equal opportunities was another which awakened 
greater wrath in the English nation, for it did not belong 
to any government where the question of right was set- 
tled by the power of might. Woman could only have 
her half of the kingdom under a law of ‘‘ Peace and good 
will to men,’’ she being so much the weaker half. It 
required more courage in the times of George Fox to 
stand for this principle of peace than was involved in the 
life of a soldier. 

Thomas Hodgkin in his late life of George Fox, says 
that ‘* he was the best and bravest fighting man in his 
time, though he wrestled not against flesh and blood, but 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places,’’ and that it needed a 
courageous man to preach his doctrines in the turbulent 
times in which he was born, ‘‘ that it was a bold thing to 
refuse to take an oath,’’ and ‘‘ equally bold to refuse to 
take arms when Cavaliers and Puritans were engaged in a 
life and death struggle.’’ All along in the history of 
past years Friends as a Society have been faithful to this 
truth, and the day is not passed when they need to use all 
their influence and actively exert themselves to stay the 
tide of militarism. The introduction of military drill 
into the public schools is. putting the military spirit in 
the foundations of the next generation. It belongs 
especially to women of this Society to be alive to the 
harmful effects of this tendency. What peace means to 
women they have learned by the perfect justice meted to 
them in their own Society. What militarism means they 
may perceive in the position of German womanhood. It 
entails more than inferiority in every department of life. 
In its great standing armies it menaces and measurably 
destroys the most precious belongings of a woman’s life. 
It takes from them, whether they will or no, fathers, 
brothers, husbands, and sons, and yet the pathos is not 
all upon the battlefield, for the sacrifice of German girl- 
hood is in its train of woes. What is true of German 
armies will be true of other armies. Let us then, as 
befits our birthright, turn with strong and eager helpful- 
ness toward the light of that great movement which is 
now taking shape among nations for an international 
court of arbitration. It belongs to the faith in which 
we are nurtured, to the cradle that has -given us birth. 
There is still another testimony to which we were strongly 
called by this great apostle of Quakerism,—the testi- 
mony of simplicity. It touched Carlyle, who said in 
his**‘ Resartus’’: ‘‘ Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
in human history is not the Diet of Worms, still less the 
battle of Austerlitz, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other 
battle, but an incident passed carelessly over by most 
historians, and treated with some degree of ridicule by 
others, namely, George Fox’s making to himself a suit 
of leather. This man, the first of the Quakers, and by 
trade a shoemaker, was one of those to whom, under a 
purer form, the Divine Idea of the universe is pleased to 
manifest itself ; and across all the hulls of ignorance and 
earthly degradation shine through in unspeakable awful- 
ness, unspeakable beauty, on their souls, who, therefore, 
are rightly accounted prophets, God possessed.’’ 

This is a sublime recognition of the principle which 
animated the spirit of early Friends to dwell in sim- 
plicity. Women, as a whole, have inclined less than 
men toward simplicity of garb. It is a failing natural 
to a part of humanity whose environment has given less 
opportunity for development, and no incentive to con- 
cern itself in questions which are vital to progress. 
Limited fields produce limited aspirations and give undue 
value to things of little worth. The brighter outlook 
comes from the greater freedom now universally ex- 
tended to women in civilized countries, and we shall be 
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more responsible than others if with past heritage we do 
not recognize the correspondence of to-day’s reforms 
with the atmosphere that has surrounded us and our 
forefathers since the rise of the Society, and from this 
vantage ground help to push present issues to a righteous 
end. 

It is in accord with our history that the woman, who 
has worked untiringly, unceasingly, and with undaunted 
courage through a long life and is now at the head of the 
movement for the enfranchisement of women in this 
country, should be a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends. In our faith, as in others,some are born to 
one great calling, and through the standard-bearers on 
the heights, imperfect as the work may be now, as of old, 
the world moves. With one outpost taken, behold, 
some one is upon the next! It is the sunset glory that 
throws their virtues back. America honors Lucretia 
Mott more than ever in the trail of light she left behind 
her, and England remembers with greater respect the 
woman whose voice it refused to hear in the World’s 
Anti-slavery Convention of 1840. Frances Willard said 
lately, in England, that she first became acquainted with 
Friends in the lines of reform work and gave this bit of 
verse : 

‘* These are the people brave and bright, 
Who boldly will begin it ; 
There’s not a great thing on the earth 
But has a Quaker in it.”’ 

What shall be the future of our Society it is impos- 
sible to say. We must acknowledge that, with the broad- 
est catholicity of spirit, there seems to be a rivet some- 
where that holds us from increase of numbers ; but when 
we remember that all past experience teaches that mi- 
norities do, universally, the good work of the world, we 
need not find in this a hopeless outlook. Quantity is 
never so important as quality, and the spirit which ani- 
mated our early reformers in the days of King Charles 
to stem the tide of priestcraft, of war, of foppery, of 
riotous living, of inequalities, is alive to-day and burn- 
ing in our midst. Let us have patience, if here and 
there we find heat and overzeal, and remember the reply 
of William Lloyd Garrison when thus accused: ‘‘ I have 
need to be all on fire, for I have mountains of ice about 
me to melt.’’ God does not work through folded hands. 
In looking over the tenets and forms of differing relig- 
ious organizations, it seems as if one finds no wherea 
place where there can be so much freedom in thought 
and action as in the Society of Friends, and where the 
principles that are considered essential and fundamental 
are so vital to human progress, which indicates that if 
our Society comes eventually to dissolution it will be 
when it is no longer distinctive in human thought, and 
shall have completed its leaven. And while it is certain 
that we must individually do our first works, which duty 
belongs to the egoistic side of life and is a necessity in 
fitness for the greater service, let us not be so anxious about 
our personal advance as to contribute nothing to the stream 
of universal good which must flow through generations 
of men long after we shall have passed over to the great 
majority. One’s self is such a short, pitiful outlook ! 
Let us turn rather to that greater human cry, wherein is 
‘* salvation from our selfishness.’’ 


THANK God every morning when you get up that you 
have something to do that day which must be done, 


whether you like it or not. Being forced to work, and 
forced to do your best, will breed in you temperance and 
self-control, diligence and strength of will, cheerfulness 
and content, and a hundred virtues which the idle never 
know.—Charles Kingsley. 
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NOTES OF LETTERS FROM JOSEPH FOULKE. 
The following notes are extracted from letters of Joseph Foulke, 
of Gwynedd, Pennsylvania, (b. 1786, d. 1863,), to George and Mar- 
garet Hatton, of Indiana, in 1823 and later. 
To Margaret Hatton, Ninth month 18, 1823: 
It is at this time very sickly in our neighborhood, 


though not quite so much so as in the neighborhood of 


Abington, Byberry, and some parts of Bucks county. 
Father [Hugh Foulke, Senior, of Gwynedd] and I at- 
tended the funeral of Jane Shoemaker, of Abington, last 
First-day week. There was at the time three graves open 
at once. It was remarked by a Friend that there was on 
an average a burial in that ground nearly every day. The 
complaint in that neighborhood appears to be a malig- 
nant kind of bilious fever, but in our neighborhood it is 
the chills and fever, that is the most afflicting. 

Our friend Joseph Shoemaker, in the upper part of this 
township, lies very ill at this time, having been taken 
near two months ago. He had been the super- 
intendent of our new meeting-house, but Ellis Cleaver 
has since taken his place. The house is progressing, and 
will probably in a few weeks be ready to hold meetings 
in. It looks very handsome, indeed, pebble-dashed out- 
side, and the inside so constructed that those who occupy 
the gallery seats have the face of nearly all in the house. 
The partitions when shut are double, and very completely 
calculated to obstruct the passage of sound from one end 
of the house to the other, and when opened they go up 
pretty much in a body by drawing cords. We 
have a prospect of trying our said house at our monthly 
meeting next month; some Friends are fearful that we 
shall not have as good meetings in it as in our humble 
situation in the horse-sheds. All of us, however, I be- 
lieve, would be willing to risk that, if we had but our 
house done and paid for. 

We have great troubles hereaway among some of our 
Friends who are pretending to be zealous about ‘‘ sound 
doctrine,’ etc., but I am not at liberty to say much 
about it, only let Friends take good heed to keep their 
eyes open. I was at the last quarterly meeting at 
Burlington, and found our ancient kind friend Milcah 
Martha Moore still living, but in great affliction with the 
rheumatism. Her sister, Sarah Dillwyn, is also living, 
and our friend [Susan] Nancarrow, aunt Hannah Foulke’s 
sister, resides in Burlington. A Friend from Eng- 
land attended the meeting ; her name was Anne Braith- 
waite. She is one, I understand, who has signed the 
London Epistle as Clerk. Her concern was to visit sev- 
eral of the yearly meetings on the Continent of America. 
There was also a man Friend with her of the name of 
Isaac Stevenson, who was then engaged in visiting fami- 
lies in New York. 

This has been a wet season with us in these parts, 
which has been very rare with us these several years. 
The earth produces abundantly of grain of every kind, 
and roots, etc., but very few peaches,—being cut off with 
late frosts. 


To George Hatton, Second month 6, 1829: 

I received thy acceptable letter of the 29th of Twelfth 
month, in twelve days after it was put in the office at 
Richmond. I could but feel gratitude that we were en- 
abled to converse thus though 700 miles apart. . . I 
may just inform thee that the first monthly meeting that 
was held in our new house [at Gwynedd] was on New 
Year’s Day, 1824, and it so happened that the last monthly 
ineeting was on the same day, [7. ¢., on New Year’s Day, 
1829.] The number then was estimated between two 
and three hundred. This year, though there was noth- 
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ing unusual to alte Friends together, there were just 
about 300 hundred by actual count. 

Yesterday we attended quarterly meeting at Abington, 
which was large and peacable, and attended with a solem- 
nity that makes meetings desirable, a covering no more 
at our command than the clouds that pass over us and 
refresh the thirsty land. When I contrast the meetings 
now and but two years ago, when the coverings of our 
assemblies were for a time taken away, when we had to 
witness scenes of contention and confusion, when I re. 
flect on the present times and the unceasing goodness of 
our ever adorable head, Christ Jesus, our Lord, my spirit 
bows, and like the Psalmist, is drawn out into the fervent 
supplication ; ‘‘ Take not thy Holy Spirit from us.’’ . . 
John Comly returned his minute yesterday, granted 
him six months ago, for visiting the northern and western 
parts of New York Yearly Meeting. His visit was an 
interesting and affecting one. He observed that the 
harvest was great, and the faithful laborers few. Should 
any inquire after him, he is well, and I believe sound in 
the faith, and a humble, careful, living gospel minister. 

He wrote a full refutation of the charges made 
against him in the pamphlet bearing the name of ‘‘ The 
Yearly Meeting Declaration,’’ but when he had finished 
it he remembered that when the High Priests and Elders 


accused our Divine Master, he answered them not a word, 
and he concluded to follow his example, and as yet it is 


unpublished. 


To George Hatton, Fourth month 26, 1830: 


‘ Our yearly meeting was large, especially the 
middle part of the week, and on the whole the most 


satisfactory one I ever attended. We had the company 
of Friends from the States of New York, Maryland, Vir- 


ginia, Ohio, Indiana, etc. In so large a company it was 
to be expected that frailty and weakness would manifest 
itself, but everything of this kind was borne with pa- 
tience and forbearance. I think there was no call or 
want for condescension, all being mercifully united. The 
subjects which most particularly engaged the attention of 
the meeting were the State of Society and the repair of 
the broken walls about it, the gathering of its scattered 
members, the strengthening the work and confirming 
the wavering, the guarded, pious education of our youth ; 

but most of all to all Friends a silent retirement 
from the excitements, commotions, and noises of the 
world to the pure witness for God in the soul, the still, 
small voice that never errs. Friends steadfastly 
hold to this as the great foundation principle of our So- 
ciety. The meeting was also brought into the 
most solemn and impressive exercise on account 
of one-sixth part of the population of the United States, 
or about two millions of the unhappy sons of Africa, 
being held in interminable bondage. What is to 
be done for these our suffering brethern, and for those 
who are immediately or remotely riveting the shackles 
upon them? The attention of the meeting was 
also drawn into a consideration of the desolating effects 
of spiritous liquors, and their substitutes, in our country. 
Upon the whole we had a very interesting, large, and 
solid meeting. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


‘*How good it is for those who are bereaved and sorrow- 
ful that our Christian festivals point forward and upward 
as well as backward, that the eternal joy to which we are 
drawing ever nearer is linked to the earthly joy which has 
passed away !”’ 
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SUMMER WORK AMONG NEW YORK POOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Read by Dr. William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, before the 

Young Friends’ Association of Swarthmore, Ninth month 20, 1896. 
In making my report on the work of this Department, I 
shall group the multitude of details included within it 
under the three divisions of Invitations, Ocean Parties, 
and the Ocean Homes; so that, by speaking briefly of 
some typical instances of the work in each division, I 
hope to convey some idea of the Department as a whole. 

I. Jnvitations.—In addition to the applications for 
summer outings referred by the Association’s Bureau of 
Applications, the privilege has been given to a number 
of philanthropic agencies of recommending to the atten- 
tion of the Association those in need of rest and recrea- 
tion. A visitor has been sent immediately to the homes 
of those so recommended, and if it has been found that 
their physical and financial condition warranted it, they 
were given tickets for an excursion, or for a stay at the 
homes. Six societies and a number of individuals have 
availed themselves of this privilege; 1,250 families have 
been referred by the Association’s Bureau of Applications ; 
5,108 families have been recommended, and 3,918, or 
77 per cent. of these have received invitations. 

The reasons for not inviting the remaining 23 per 
cent. were various, the most common ones being that 
their financial condition did not justify gratuitous aid, 
that their physical condition did not require Fresh Air 
Charity, or that they had already been the recipients of 
Summer Outings. 

The task of criticism is always an unpleasant one, and 
in the name of charity many sins should be forgiven ; but 
there are certain evils which cannot be forgotten, and 
which every effort should be made to avoid. Our experi- 
ence in the Bureau of Invitations has led us to the con- 
clusion that a great deal of summer charity covers at 
least two grave evils, namely, ignorance of the true 
status of those sought to be benefitted and consequent 
injury to them and others ; and, secondly, an overlapping 
in the work of charitable agencies. As an instance of 
the first, when it was ascertained that a family recom- 
mended to us for a fortnight’s stay at the Homes was in 
receipt of sufficient income to enable them to occupy 
rooms with a monthly rental of $40, the no doubt well- 
meaning individual who recommended them replied, when 
asked for an explanation of why she had recommended 
them: ‘‘Oh, I am only a missionary, and you cannot 
expect me to know such things.’’ Again, when leading 
newspapers and charitable societies march beneath the 
banner of ‘* Philanthropy, Notoriety, and a Long Sub- 
scription List,’’ they are often led to reap in a field 
already harvested, and an injurious reduplication of 
Fresh Air Charity ensues. This, we regret to say, has 
been the case in our city during the past summer. It is 
not contended, of course, that everyone who needed an 
outing has received it. The pity of it is that the ‘ old 
rounders ’’ who know all about the charitable agencies 
and pursue them diligently through summer and winter, 
and who often stand in least need of such outings, receive 
most of them; while thousands of the city’s poor and in- 
valid, not knowing of these opportunities of securing rest 
and strength, or not caring to enter into an unseemly 
pursuit of them, receive them not. 

Daily incidents have impressed these two twin evils 
of summer charity upon us, and we have earnestly en- 
deavored to avoid them. Our visitors have made a care- 
ful, though we believe a sympathetic and tactful inquiry 
into the circumstances of those applying or recommended 
for outings ; and, remembering the really deserving mul- 


titude who stood in need of Fresh Air Charity, so many 
of whom it would be impossible for the Association with 
its available facilities to aid, we have endeavored to 
avoid needless or injurious repetition of invitations. 
On the other hand, the appeal of a little child suffering 
with the tenements’ terrible scourge of cholera infantum 
is irresistible, and has carried the day against even unde- 
serving parents; and when evident good was being 
accomplished, repeated invitations have been given to 
the mother and other children who could not be left at 
home, for the sake of the suffering little one. 

Il. Zhe Ocean Parties.—Three parties each week 
from the middle of June to the middle of September 
have been taken down the bay to the ocean’s verge, for 
a day on the water and the beach at the Ocean Homes. 
Thirty-six regular excursions have been made, and the 
number of excursionists has been 14,212, making an 
average of 395 in each party; 4,423 excursionists, or 
three-tenths of the whole number, were adults; 9,778, 
or seven-tenths, were children. The cost of transporta- 
tion was $2,252.21, or 15.8 cents per capita. 

In addition to the above, there have been six special 
parties, numbering 274 individuals, at a per capita cost of 
transportation of 26.9 cents. 

Thus, as many people as are contained within the 
limits of a good-sized city have been given a day’s respite 
from the heat and sordid wretchedness of tenement homes, 
and ten hours of enjoyment in the breath of ocean 
breezes, for asum of money much less than that often 
spent each season on a holiday yacht. Viewed in this 
light it would seem that the number of beneficiaries is 
quite large ; but, on the other hand, existing limitations 
have been frankly recognized and the guiding principle 
of the ocean parties has been: ‘‘ Comfort, rather than 
crowds ; recreation, not records.”’ 

It has been said that ‘‘ nothing lies like figures.’’ 
This is often true ; but it is equally true that statistics 
often can express but a faint conception of all the truth. 
You cannot measure good by numbers, and it is only 
personal contact that can estimate aright the benefit re- 
ceived by the members of the Ocean Parties. A statement 
of the fact that ‘‘so many hundreds of the city’s poor 
went down the bay to-day,’’ does not tell you that 
Johnnie Smith’s despairing mother saw warmth and color 
return to his cold and pallid cheeks ; or that the crippled 
father, thrown out of work by his accident perchance for 
months, was cheered and strengthened for the grim 
struggle of existence ; or that the blind grandmother, too 
fearful of the great roaring world of man outside her 
home to venture on the streets for e/even years before, 
found returning confidence and a wider horizon for her 
darkened mind by the day’s approach to the grand and 
soothing works of nature’s God ; it does not tell you of 
the weary widow who had toiled six days and nights of 
every week at wash-tub or needle for the bread of her five 
children, ‘‘ taking one day off,’’ and revelling in the 
freedom and enjoyment brought by cooling breezes, a 
wholesome luncheon prepared without her toil and eaten 
with no anxious thought, a quiet rest upon the wondrous 
beach, and a plunge into the great salt sea. Yet all these 
facts and many more like unto them are concealed within 
the statistics we present you. Would that, for the en- 
couragement of all true charity, the whole tale could be 
told. 

Especially during the unprecedented heat of the first 
fortnight in August were these ocean parties of unmea- 
sured benefit to hundreds of New York’s poor. When 
the heat waved and shimmered visibly above the stricken 
city like some fatal pall, when 800 human beings and 
uncounted beasts were struck down within ten days be- 
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neath the sun’s fierce rays, and even night brought but 
small relief, one may perhaps imagine, but cannot well 
describe the sufferings of the city’s thousands whose tene- 
ment homes were more like huge furnaces than the 
abodes of human beings. When strong men fainted, 
and little babes grew pale and paler within the shadow of 
death, then indeed might one well thank God that his 
children upon whom he had bestowed so many blessings 
gave generously of their wealth that their brother’s lives 
might be saved. And well might one’s heart swell with 
gratitude for the privilege of seeing day after day infants 
upon whose brows the dew of death had already settled 
come slowly back to life and strength beneath the reviv- 
ing touch of ocean breezes. 

IIIl.—Zhe Ocean Homes.—Above the portals of the 
Ocean Homes we have placed in spirit, if not in letters, 
the motto: ‘‘ Recreation plus Education.’’ It has been 
our aim that all who entered there should not only leave 
behind them for a time the toil and misery of sordid 
poverty, but should go forth stripped of ugly habits and 
the pall of ignorance, and furnished with higher ideals 
and some stock of knowledge to assist in their realiza- 
tion. The abundant resources of sea and land and the 
Homes’ corps of workers have enabled us, we believe, to 
attain this aim in an encouraging degree. A week’s or 
fortnight’s stay in a home neat, clean, and well supplied 
with food und furniture ; object lessons from the Trained 
Nurse on the simplest rules of domestic sanitation and 
hygiene ; games and scrap-books, songs and recitations 
under the care of the kindergartner ; expeditions for the 
capture of fish and crabs and shells and sea weeds, and 
for the multiform flora and fauna of the meadow behind 
the beach, together with plain, simple talks by the teacher 
of natural history on the growth and habits of these 
creatures of sea and land ; the cooking teacher’s lessons 
in the purchase of wholesome, inexpensive food and the 
best and cheapest way of cooking it, and last, but not 
least, contact with higher ideals of human life and the 
cleansing, uplifting works of nature,—these have been 
the means by which our aim was sought. Each one of 
them would serve as a text for a longer sermon than can 
be written here. May their results be seen hereafter in 
the better lives of many of New York’s poor. 

Five hundred and eighty-eight children and 168 
women have been guests at the Ocean Homes, the average 
stay of each being ten days. 

Summarizing in statistical form the work of the De- 
partment, it includes 15,242 beneficiaries, and an expen- 
diture of $11,986, making a per capita expenditure of 
79 cents. 

In conclusion, I trust that it will not be deemed in- 
appropriate for me to express in this place, as a student 
and instructor of Social Science, and as one who wishes 
well to his fellow man, my appreciation of the opportu- 
nity I have enjoyed of codperating in the work of your 
Department of Summer Outings. The best possible 
source of inspiration for a professor of economics is 
active contact with and participation in the movements 
which are in progress for the betterment of those condi- 
tions whose causes and effects he studies and teaches too 
often from the a friori point of view within the cloistered 
seclusion of college walls. Personal contact with actual 
conditions, and active coéperation with existing reform 
movements, must of necessity make the economist more 
certain of his science; must square his theories with 
stubborn facts ; should give him a wealth of illustrative 
material, and, above all, by impressing still more strongly 
upon him the impressive need of reform in many phases 
of our social life, should enable him to inspire his stu- 
dents with that true spirit of citizenship which is so 


much needed in our day and generation, and which is 
the chief hope and strongest ally of social reforms. 
Wituiam I. Hut, 
Superintendent of Summer Outings. 


[The above report was made to the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, of which Thomas H. Tolman, 
Ph. D, 105 East 22d street, is the General Agent. ] 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS 
No. 41.—TENTH MONTH If, 1896. 
JUDGMENT ACCORDING TO WORKS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—God will render to every man according to his 
work.—Romans, 2: 6. 
Scripture reading: Romans, 2: 1-16. 
TEACHING. 

The thoughtful study of our lesson text can but re- 
call to mind the time when man’s highest conception of 
God was that of a revengeful tyrant, a hard man reaping 
where he had not sown and gathering where he had not 
scattered ; and because a man can be no better than his 
creed, the spirit of that age was ‘‘ an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth fora tooth.’’ Later his ideal became a Judge, 
and gradually more of justice marked the dealings of man 
with man. Even in ignorance, in superstition and sin, 
the tendency of the race has been Godward; and the 
deepest yearning of the human heart has been that which 
David voiced, ‘‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God.’’ By slow degrees, to hearts fitted for it, came 
clearer perception of our relation to God and man, until 
through Jeremiah came the message, ‘‘ I will put my law 
in their inward parts and write it in their hearts, and will 
be their God and they shall be my people.’’ But the 
Truth of truths could not be taught our dull, slow-learn- 
ing humanity through spiritual sight alone, and Jesus 
came to tell us that God is not our King, our Judge, but 
our Father, and that all we are brethren. Men who 
‘¢ saw Law, saw Love now perfect too.’’ Through him 
we learned what God is and what man in the Divine plan 
is to become. He told us not to judge one another ; 
he said, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful ;’’ and in proportion 
as we have come under the influence of his life we have 
become less critical, more kind. He taught the simple 
faith upon which our Society rests ; that the spirit of the 
Father abides in every soul that will entertain it, guides 
and warns it, punishes its mistakes with unrest, and re- 
wards its obedience with a peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away. We have our lives with their 
varying gifts and duties from God, and are made respon- 
sible for their use and performance. Whatsoever we sow 
we shall reap in the method of the Divine discipline. 
Stating the same truth, Paul writes to the Romans, ‘* God 
will render to every man according to his work.’’ The 
result of our deed is God’s judgment upon it, and peace 
is the natural result of good. ‘* We cannot do wrong 
and feel right.’’ Leaving to faith the final judgment of 
our lives, our experience will testify to the present and 
immediate judgment rendered us according to our works. 
How tempered with great mercy is the justice of this law, 
for how often does the inevitable unrest which punishes 
our wrong-doing prove to be God’s way of directing us 
into a better path. Do we not all know those who have 
by ‘‘ patience in well doing’’ sought for ‘‘ glory and 
honor and incorruption,’’ and entered even now into 
life eternal ? Those in whose very faces shines the peace 
which crowns the righteous? Those who have lived so 
near the Father ‘‘ until all things sweet and good seem 
their natural habitude ’’? 

We read this law of judgment in nature, and we call 
it the law of ‘‘ use and effort,’’ and the more we study 
the lives of the species of animals and plants, the more 
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earnestly are we impressed with its wonder and its 
grandeur. We know that muscles once weak may be 
cultivated to enormous strength. Eyes which are not 
used deteriorate, in a later generation grow blind, and 
finally disappear. Wings which never soar grow weak, 
then powerless, and in long generations dwindle to mere 
rudiments. ’Tis nature’s parable of the Talents. Our 
golden text recalls again that object lesson of the Master : 
how the man who improved his gift was rewarded accord- 
ing to his works, and how from the man who had nought 
was taken even that which he had. Every lost oppor- 
tunity for good, every neglected impulse to some ‘‘ little 
nameless, unremembered act of kindness or of love,’’ 
leaves us so much the weaker. The parable of the Sower 
conveys the same law; the seed falling into receptive 
ground grows, but that in the stony, shallow soil must 
wither. 

The lesson is so full of suggestion that it scarce needs 
any notes. It contains much food for the parent and 
the teacher. We know Divine judgment is not arbitrary. 
Reward and punishment follow as the natural consequences 
of our employment of his beneficent gifts. Civil laws, 
if they are just, must be made after the Divine pattern. 
Could our penal code stand such a test ? 

Little children seem to have an intuitive sense of 
justice. Will not a wise parent and teacher try to deal 
with little children as our Father does with his? Perhaps 
they will then administer neither arbitrary prizes or 
punishments, but wili allow a good deed or an offence to 
work its natural result. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Our golden text will call to mind many of Jesus’ 
talks in which he taught his hearers this same truth ; but 
most of all do we treasure those precious promises which 
he made upon the Mount when “ from Galilee and from 
Decapolis and from Jerusalem and from Judea and from 
beyond Jordan ’’ came the multitudes to hear more of the 
Father and of the Word of Life. God will render to 
every man according to his works, was the introduction 
to his sermon. The merciful are blessed, for they shall 
obtain mercy. ‘‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.’’ 

He taught us that heaven is a condition of soul into 
which we enter through obedience to the “ still, small 
voice,’’ and that immortality is here and now. The 
child-like heart was made a type of heaven. Loving and 
trustful, the child sees good in all around him, and that 
is seeing God. Except we become like this we may in 
no wise enter the Kingdom. The sweetest of all the 
Master’s benedictions was, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.’’ 

‘« To live truly is to express,’’ to grow step by step. 

If in our daily experience, time and again we cast 
aside our impressions of duty, turn away from the voice 
of God as it speaks in our souls, we are not only victims 
of unrest, but spiritual growth is retarded, the real life- 
forces for the time being stunted. But sooner or later 
‘«in the fulness of time,’’ ‘‘ the goodness of God,’’ like 
the little seed penetrating the dark recesses of the earth, 
will come forth, ‘‘ leading us up unto repentance ’’ and 
to a clearer knowledge of the inheritance that rightfully 
is ours. 

Unto him who has consciously taken the first step, 
who has been faithful in the little revealings, shall be 
rendered not only the reward of peace and joy, but a 
God-given strength and awakening power, through which 
will be unfolded to his consciousness a clearer discernment 
of things spiritual. Because of obedience, each succeed- 
ing step will be accompanied by enlarged opportunities 
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for doing good, while new duties will from time to time 
be revealed that were little dreamed of before. 

God’s judgments we believe to be righteous judg- 
ments ; so let us remember that as all are living souls 
upon different planes of understanding, each will be 
judged according to his measure of faithfulness. Nothing 
being exacted from any of God’s children in excess of 
what they are capable of performing, 7. ¢., that the light 
of Truth has made manifest to them. 

On our part there is ever great need of careful watch 
over self, that we judge not some other soul from our 
point of vision, but realizing that all have access to the 
same Fountain of Truth, allow to each that freedom of 
unfolding life and development we crave for ourselves. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

On First-day morning, the 2oth ult., the annual meet- 
ing was held in the old Cape May meeting-house, near 
Ocean View Station, N. J. It was attended by five mem- 
bers of the Circular Meeting’s Committee (Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting) and a few other Friends. The house was 
filled with people from the surrounding neighborhood, 
who listened with close attention to Joseph B. Livezey, 
as he portrayed in a clear and forcible manner the one- 
ness of the Christian religion; for although there be 
many sects and denominations, yet ‘* as many as are led 
by the spirit of God they are thesons of God ”’ and living 
members of the body, and one in Christ Jesus. His 
communication was extended, and we thought it pecu- 
liarly fitting to the occasion. He was followed by David 
Barton Bullock, who emphasized with weight and 
dignity the exercise that had been delivered. The voice 
of prayer arose in fervent supplication for the people of 
that locality. Feeling reference was made to the de- 
parted ones whose bodies lie mouldering in the adjoining 
graveyard. 

At the close of the meeting many gathered around 
with words of welcome and cordial greeting. The day 
was delightful, and all nature and humanity seemed to 
rejoice together. 

The ancient meeting-house at Cape May is a small 
frame structure. It is kept in good repair, and the yard 
surrounding the house is enclosed with a substantial fence. 
Oak trees cast their pleasant shade over the well-kept 
graves of the Baner family, two of the surviving brothers 
being present at the meeting. BE. W. FP. 


The various First-day schools in Philadelphia resume 
to-morrow. Those at West Philadelphia and Girard 
Avenue are held before meeting, at Race Street at its 
close. 

Friends’ Mission at Beach Street will resume at 3 
o’clock, and any who feel willing to act as teachers are 
invited. 

The Temperance Meeting will also be revived, if 
sufficient workers can be found. 

Meetings at Spruce Street are held as usual, from this 
date, and the Meeting at West Philadelphia will convene 
at 11 o’clock, for the winter. 


Joy or delight in what we are doing is not amere 
luxury: it is a means, a help, for the more perfect doing 
of our work. Indeed, it may be truly said that no man 
does any work perfectly who does not enjoy his work. 
Joy in one’s work is the consummate tool without which 
the work may be done indeed, but without which the 
work will always be done slowly, clumsily, and without 
its finest perfectness.—PAiliips Brooks. 
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ENNOBLING DAILY WORK. 
Ir has been wisely said that ‘‘ we cannot be always doing 
noble deeds, but we can always do the most common-place 
acts nobly.’’ How often we realize the need of faith 
and courage to do one’s near duties uncomplainingly and 
well! Especially when we have had our spirits uplifted 
by a release from every-day care, and been in contact 
with dedicated souls whose plane of life seems on a higher 
level than our own. 








Yet it is through our common-place 
acts that we must rise, if at all, and the good seed we 
have realized to be sown in our hearts by this spiritual 
commingling, will fall on poor soil, indeed, if we do not 
permit it to enrich us for our daily work. The inspira- 
tion we gain by coming in close touch with the Divine 
in other human hearts, should restore us to our daily 
round of duties, be they of the head or of the hand, not 
only refreshed in spirit, but invigorated in body, ready 
to wrestle cheerfully with our work and ennoble it. 

It is something beautiful to perform small duties so 
nobly and well that their perfectness is reflected back in 
the character of the performer. Theories of work and 
duty, if true and sound, are valuable and a desirable part 
of an education, but their practical application to the 
needs of every-day life, is the test placed upon him who 
receives them. We have all heard the story of the con- 
vert to a religious faith, when he was asked if it was un- 
der the influence of his uncle’s preaching that he was 
convinced? His reply, ‘‘ No, it was my aunt’s practic- 
ing,’’ carries with it a force of argument that needs no 
comment. It is the religion of character, the daily round 
of small, as well as large duties well performed, that 
count for so much. Not that we can do without preach- 
ing or seasons of refreshment apart from work. These 
the mind and spirit require to stimulate them to reach 
higher levels. In God's great plan all are needed, yet in 
this day and generation these are well supplied, and there 
is abundant room for devotion to the details of life, 
which, if attended to with fidelity, and not slavish ad- 
herence, enriches the character and makes ready for an ad- 
vance towards a heavenly kingdom where human frailties 
fall away and translation to a spiritual realm becomes easy. 

Most of us can recall lives that grew and grew by the 
noble performance of daily duties till they reached a time 
when it could be said of these, as was said of one of old, 
‘*He was not, for God took him;’’ an ideal endfor any life. 


THE Friend, London, in its issue of the 18th of Ninth 
montb, just received on this side, has an article on the 
Swarthmore Conferences, particularly referring to the 
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address of John William Graham, on the evening of 
Eighth month 26, and presenting a summary of it. The 
article is headed with this quotation from one of the let- 
ters of Elias Hicks : 


“ T am looking forward in the faith that greater and brighter things 
will be opened to a succeeding generation than I and the people of 
this generation can bear; this makes me unwilling to leave anything 
of my experience that might tend to hinder the reception of those new 
and advanced revelations.” 


In a note accompanying a copy of the paper, the 
editor, Henry Stanley Newman, (of Leominster), uses 
the following cordial expressions, which, though not 
written for publication, we think he will be willing to 
have us quote for the satisfaction of our readers. After 
referring to the quotation from E. H., he says: 


** We believe, as Friends, in the present revelation of the Holy 
Spirit to every generation, and God seeks to speak afresh to each gen- 
eration. While not contradicting his former teachings, he desires to 
lead us forward into all truth. I shall never forget the cordial wel- 
come I received at Swarthmore College [during a visit to the United 
States, some years ago], when I gave the students a lecture on the life 
of Christ. May God teach his people to understand each other better, 
and sure am I of this that the nearer we come to the feet of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in spirit, the nearer we shall be to one another.” 


————————— 


DEATHS. 


CAVENDER.—At Columbia, S. C., of consumption, Ninth month 
18, 1896, Thomas Shoemaker Cavender, in his 74th year ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

He was son of the late John H. Cavender, a Friend highly 
esteemed for his integrity and good judgment. Thomas wasa talented 
young man, and took quite an active part in the Junior Anti-Slavery 
Society, later he was earnest in the Liberty party, and Free Soil ranks, 
editing a campaign paper in the interest of the first. His first wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late James and Lucretia Mott. 

For more than a quarter of a century he has resided South, and he 
had held some political offices satisfactorily. Z 


PENNIMAN.—At Dover, N. J., Ninth month 26, 1896, Ellen 
Griscom, wife of Russell S. Penniman, and daughter of the late David 
J. Griscom, aged 43 years; a member of the MonthlyfMeeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

RUSSEL.—At her home in Camden, Jay county, Indiana, Ninth 
month 13, 1896, Rachel Janney Russel, in the 81st year of her age. 

She was born in Londoun county, Va., Second month 8, 1816. 
She was the daughter of the late Stephen and Letitia Janney ; moved 
with her parents to Springborough, Warren county, Ohio, in 1831 ; 
was married by Friends’ ceremony, at Springborough, to Isaac Russel, 
a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Frederick county, Md, 
Seventh month 4, 1839. For six years after they were married they 
resided at Prairieton, Vigo county, Ind. They moved in Sixth month, 
1845, to Jay county, Ind., and settled on a farm near Camden, mostly 
in woods, but notwithstanding all the hardships of a pioneer’s life, they 
were regular attenders of their meeting, when health permitted. 
Always kindly and sympathetic, they extended the hand of helpfulness 
to others, and were faithful to that which was entrustedto them. Her 
husband preceded her to the land of rest in 1881. 

She has been afflicted with rheumatism about thirty years, and for 
several years past almost helpless. Through this prolonged and pain- 
ful illness she never expressed a murmur, only saying she was such a 
care to others; yet the power of her presence, her never flagging pa- 
tience, her influence with the children of the household, could not be 
recompensed by care and labor, when love and reverence furnish the 
motive. 

She was an elder of Camden Monthly Meeting for many years, 
and always manifested great interest in the transaction of business. A 
solemn meeting was held at the meeting-house, where testimonies were 
borne to her worth, and her remains were laid to rest in F riends’ 
cemetery. 


SHOURDS.—At Woodstown, N. J., Ninth month 24, 1896, Mary 
A. Shourds, aged 82 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. Interment at Fair Hill. 

She was for some years one of the teachers in Green Street First- 
day School. 

TWADDELL,—Ninth month 23, 1896, at Newtown Square, Pa., 
Anna Crawford, daughter of Frances D. and the late Dr. L. Henry 
Twaddell, of West Philadelphia. 
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Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SWARTHMORE TO SWITZERLAND. 


INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND, Ninth month 14. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL has published so many 
letters descriptive of foreign travel that it would seem 
superfluous for me to add thereto very much in detail. 
So many, however, of our endeared personal friends at 
home are among its readers that occasional notes of what 
we see and hear during our European sojourn may not be 
inappropriate. 

It will be just three weeks to-morrow since our fare- 
wells were said at the close of the Third-day afternoon 
session of the Philanthropic Conference at Swarthmore. 
In the interval we have traveled by steamer and rail 
about four thousand miles. As this afternoon we sit to- 
gether in a sheltered nook upon the mountain side over- 
looking beautiful Interlaken, with the Jungfrau and other 
of the grand Alpine mountains in full view beyond, the 
comforting echoes of the parting hymn, ‘‘ God be with 
you till we meet again,’’ sung at Swarthmore station by 
our dear young friends with so much heartwarmth, are 
still reverberating with us as a grateful benediction. At 
ten o’clock, on Fourth-day morning, we sailed by the 
Paris for Southampton. Our voyage was on the whole 
favorable and without special incident. I had no inti- 
mation of sea-sickness, and had much real and timely 
rest. Anna lost one breakfast which she did not feel 
able to take, but for the rest did fairly well for the voy- 
age, which she enjoys most when it ends. We met few 
steamers or other vessels and no icebergs, but saw lively 
porpoises occasionally and one large and really very in- 
teresting school of whales. So many of them were of 
unusually large size that Professor George E. Vincent, of 
the Chicago University and of Chautauqua fame, a fellow 


passenger standing near, remarked to us that they might 
appropriately be called an ‘‘Adult School ’’ ! 

We arrived at Southampton about midnight of the 
2d inst., and enjoyed a delightful early morning ride by 


special train to London, on the 3d. After a week upon 
the ocean the picturesque landscape of Southern England, 
the highly cultivated farms, the beautitul hawthorn 
hedges, and the numerous villas and interesting villages, 
as seen from the car windows, seemed indeed most at- 
tractive. We were kindly welcomed at the Devonshire 
House Hotel, adjoining the Devonshire Friends’ meeting- 
house, Bishopsgate street, where London Yearly Meeting 
is held. We had two days in London, meeting a few 
valued friends, revisiting Westminster Abbey, and attend- 
ing, with a London friend, a special and very interesting 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. We left London on the 
morning of the sth inst., crossing the English channel 
by the Newhaven and Dieppe route, via Rouen, and 
reached Paris in the early evening. First-day, the 6th 
inst., we remained in Paris quietly resting, going out 
only for a morning service, very elaborate and spectacular, 
at the Madeleine, (one of the great Catholic churches of 
the city), and a short walk in the Champs Elysees. 

We left Paris in the early morning of the 7th, for a 
full day’s journey by rail across Northern France, via 
Belfort, for Switzerland, arriving at Basle in the evening 
twilight, and lodged for the night in Hotel Trois 
Rois (Three Kings), upon the banks of the Rhine. The 
pictures of French peasant life, the many ancient and very 
quaint villages, the varied industries represented, the old 
cathedrals, and the crosses with the images of the cruci- 
fied Jesus by the wayside, and other symbols indicative of 
a Roman Catholic country, made the journey one of 
peculiar interest, quite in contrast with rural England, 
and greatly unlike anything one sees in American railway 
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travel. After visiting a few places of interest in Basle, a 
very old city located on both sides of the Rhine and con- 
nected by bridges, we. resumed our journey via Olten, to 
Lucerne. As we approached Lucerne we had our first 
glimpses of the snow-capped Alps. The sight of these 
grand mountains, with their mantles of perpetual snow, 
with a still vivid memory of the intense, prolonged, and 
perilous heat through which we had so recently passed in 
New York just prior to the Swarthmore Conferences, was 
indeed refreshing and grateful! We lingered in beauti- 
ful Lucerne, with its lake and mountain environment on 
the morning of the 8th, only to pay brief visits to its old 
Cathedral, and Thorwaldsen’s wonderful sculptured lion, 
and left for a day and a night on the Rigi, going by 
steamer to Vitznau, and then a mountain ascent of nearly 
six thousand feet by rail. The day was a rare one, in 
temperature and atmospheric conditions, for such an ex- 
cursion ; the sunset was not quite clear, but the sunrise 
view of the following morning, to which we were sum- 
moned in good time by a Swiss mountaineer’s Alpine 
horn, was perfect in detail, and glorious quite beyond 
description. 

Returning from the Rigi we had a very enjoyable ex- 
cursion by steamer from Vitznau to Fluelen, and thence 
again to Lucerne over the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
and on the morning of the roth instant continued our 
journey by rail over the Brunig Pass to Interlaken, the 
heart of this wonderful mountain region. It has also 
been our good fortune during our four days’ sojourn here 
to make, with most favorable atmospheric conditions,—a 
day of a thousand for it,—the grand excursion by rail, via 
Lauterbrunnen and the Stauback Falls, over the Wengern- 
alp to Scheidegg and Grindelwald, at the foot of the Wet- 
terhorn. At Scheidegg, the summit, we were at a great alti- 
tude, and very near the glaciers of the snow-covered peaks 
of the Jungfrau, Ménch, and Eiger,—above the snow line 
at some points of the adjacent mountains. The marvelous 
achievements of modern railway engineering, represented 
by the Rigi, the Brunig Pass, and the Wengernalp rail- 
ways, has made possible the enjoyment of the grandeur 
and magnificence of this wonderful mountain region with 
a minimum of fatigue, exposure, and cost as compared 
with former periods. But the climax has not yet been 
reached. A connecting railroad is to be constructed, the 
grading for which is now in progress, from Scheidegg 
station direct to the Jungfrau, which is to be tunneled 
to its centre, then upward, the passengers to be taken by 
rail to the centre of this grand mountain peak, thence by 
elevator, or ‘‘ lift,’’ to its snow capped summit ! 

We leave Interlaken with reluctance to-morrow for 
Berne, where the International Conference which we 
came to attend is to convene. Some notes of its delib- 
erations [ will send later. 

We expect to return to England from the Continent 
about the rst of Tenth month. Our address while in 
Great Britain, till Twelfth month rst, will be: Alliance 
Offices, 15 Great George street, Westminster, London, 
England. 

I omitted to mention that we found awaiting us on 
our arrival in London a cordial letter from Charles 
Thompson and wife, welcoming us again to England, 
and extending tous an invitation to visit their hospitable 
home at Morland, near Penrith, in the region of the 
beautiful English Lake District, and not far from 
Swarthmore, which we shall hope also to visit. 

Aaron M. PowELL. 


Our incomes are like our shoes; if too small, they 
gall and pinch us; but if too large, they cause us to 
stumble and to trip. — Colton. 
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ATHLETICS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES; THEIR USE AND 
LIMITATIONS. 

BY EDWARD B. RAWSON, FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


ATHLETICS in schools and colleges bear about the same 
relation to physical culture as the exercises of the literary 
society do to literary culture. The value of the literary 
society is so generally recognized that in some schools 
membership is required of all students. It is ceasing to 
be a means of voluntary practice for those whose tastes 
are literary, and is becoming a school-master’s device for 
inducing all pupils to take a little more mental exercise 
The athletic association has not yet received the same 
recognition from teachers and parents, simply because so 
few of us appreciate the importance of physical culture. 

There was a time when too much attention was given 
to the cultivation of the body and to training for athletics. 
There was another time, not so remote, when too much 
attention was given to religious instruction. And there 
is a time,—passing away let us hope,—when too much 
attention is paid to purely intellectual culture. In all 
three cases, the too much is relative, since there cannot 
be too much education of any sort, except it be at the 
expense of some other sort of equal importance. We 
need all we can get of each, but we cannot afford to 
slight any. He is fully equipped for life who has an in- 
tellectually and spiritually sound mind in a sound body, 
and the ability and will to use both body and mind for 
the best ends. Success in life depends upon the power of 
adapting one’s self to circumstances. Self-control is the 
key to adaptation. The first step in self-control is con- 
trolling the body. 

The purpose of school studies is not to give the pupil 
all the information he will need in life, but to give him 
the mental power to meet the varying conditions of life 
by acquiring knowledge as it is needed. That moral in- 
struction is best which does not attempt to lay down rules 
of conduct, but which establishes principles, and excites 
the desire and cultivates the will to apply those principles 
properly. Without such intellectual and moral instruc- 
tion and training the young person goes into the world 
seriously handicapped. Quite as serious is his disadvan- 
tage if he has an untrained body. The best education of 
the body is not that that trains it to do certain things 
very well, but that puts it absolutely under the control of 
the will, in order that it may be made to do whatever the 
circumstances may require. There is nothing better 
adapted to the giving of such training than athletics— 
with proper limitations. 


ATHLETICS NOT CALISTHENICS. 


We ought right here to observe the distinction be- 
tween athletics on the one hand, and calisthenics, or 
class gymnastics, on the other. The latter are, like the 
exercises in English, performed under the direction of 
the teacher, for a special purpose, and should be pro- 
vided in every school ; the former are like the debate or 
the impromptu speech in the literary society, governed 
by rules made by the students and criticised by the same 
authority. The one is required ; the other a task volun- 
tarily assumed, and thereforea pleasure. This definition 
includes in athletics the voluntary and undirected use of 
the gymnasium. 

In the good old time when people lived in the coun- 
try, going to school in the winter months only, perhaps, 
and developing their bodies and their minds through all 


nasium in a school would have been a superfluity. But 
in these days, when most of us live in towns or cities, and 
when even the country boy must spend the greater part of 
several years away from home, engaged in mental labor, 
the school without a gymnasium and a place for out door 
sports, is not equipped to give a good education. 

Calisthenics or gymnastics under the immediate direc- 
tion of a competent instructor may be better than the 
uncontrolled exercise of athletic sports and games in 
special cases ; but in general, the benefit that comes from 
the element of play—from the interest taken in the game 
—is as great as that that is due to interest in any other 
department of school work. 

I have heard it urged that boys ought to take their 
exercise in sawing wood or doing some other useful labor, 
since it would do them just as much good and the rest of 
the world more. But it would not do them as much good, 
even if it were possible to find wood enough to saw. 
Work will develop as much strength as play if the boy 
keeps at it as long; but every one knows that he can 
play harder and longer than he can work, or, that he can 
do the thing he enjoys doing longer without fatigue and 
with more benefit than he can the imposed task. And 
there is a sound pedagogical principle at the bottom of it. 
But work such as might be given to students, while de- 
veloping the muscles, would not develop the same adapt- 
ability as play, because it would not furnish as great a 
variety of exercise. Strength is good to have, but the 
ability to use it in unexpected ways is sometimes worth a 
man’s life. 

I should like to think that it is not necessary to plead 
for the body—that its need of education is recognized 
and met, but I know that nine women out of every ten I 
meet have not strength enough in their arms to lift the 
weight of their bodies, nor room enough in their clothes 
to utilize more than half their lung-capacity. I know 
that the habits of life of a large proportion of the men I 
meet are such as to inhibit the best development of the 
body, to say nothing of the mind and morals, and I 
know, moreover, that but few of our schools make any 
pretence of affording to their pupils the means of physi- 
cal culture. The restrictions placed upon those who go 
into training for fine athletic work show how much abuse 
the body is ordinarily expected to stand. 

Whether a person bea criminal, an imbecile, or an in- 
valid the fault is generally with his education or with that 
of his parents. If he be weak morally, it is a disgrace ; 
if he be weak mentally, or uneducated, we are half 
ashamed of him; if he be undeveloped physically and 
unable to do things for himself and others, no one feels 
responsible or in any way compromised. It is right to 
place morality above intellect and health below both, but 
it is wrong to neglect the body and not make it as 
efficient as possible. Our salvation lies in the fact that 
we cannot neglect the body without suffering both 
mentally and morally, as we shall some day fully realize, 
and be forced to do the body justice. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT VALUABLE. 


I said that in athletics the students are governed by 
rules made by themselves. So far as this is true, athletics 
are on that account useful. The prospective voters of 
the country need practice in self-government, and we are 
so eager to give it to them that we occasionally try the 
experiment of substituting self-government for discipline 
in our schools and colleges. It always fails, because we 
make the rules and leave the students the more difficult 
duty—the enforcement. In the Athletic Association, 
however, we may impose restrictions and still leave the 


the year by the varied occupations of farm life, a gym- | boys free to make and enforce what rules they please under 
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these restrictions, just as we in the States make laws, but 
only such as do not conflict with the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The self-government of the community depends 
upon and also fosters the self-government of the in- 
dividual. In athletic games success comes to the team 
whose members have themselves best in hand, both as to 
muscle and as to temper and as to obedience to the 
authority of the captain. And these elements of success 
on the field are the elements of success in the class-room 
and through life. 

The disgraceful performances that sometimes accom- 
pany the game of foot-ball, for instance, are due toa 
lack of restriction,—constitutional restriction, so to speak. 
The Athletic Association to which I belong plays foot- 
ball. The game has been watched by those in authority, 
who have found that many of the evils can be eliminated 
by forbidding tackling. The Association maxes its own 
rules with the understanding that tackling is to be no 
more thought of or indulged in than slugging or swearing. 
These things are not allowed on the school premises. 

But my point is not that tackling should be forbidden 
to all who play foot-ball, but that in any game, the things, 
whatever they may be, that give rise to the objectionable 
feature should be prohibited by the higher authority, 
the teachers who are responsible for the education of the 
players. 

Such limitations do not detract from the interest or 
the benefit of the games, as those who have tried them 
know. 

I have observed that one of the conditions of success- 
ful foot-ball playing, as the game is generally conducted, 
is an utter disregard of the persons of opposing players. 
One who slackens his pace or turns aside to avoid a 
possible or even probable injury to an opponent, will not 
be put on the first team. The animus of the game is, in 


the language of the day, ‘‘ to get there,’’ and to get there 
over the bodies of the prostrate foe, if so be they block 
the way. 

It is good to see a young man, even in sport, throw 
his whole self into the effort to accompish a purpose, un- 
mindful of danger, and ignoring bodily hurts, and it is 


good for the young man todoit. It is what we all must 
admire in the brave soldier. But the trouble with the 
brave soldier is that along with his commeneable readiness 
to sacrifice himself for a cause, there is a deplorable 
readiness to sacrifice others. Good as is the first it is not 
good enough to justify the second. It is not necessary, 
as some have argued, to have war in order to furnish 
opportunities for the development of a noble spirit of 
self-sacrifice. Neither is it necessary to have brutalizing 
games in order to afford the college student an opportunity 
to develop good qualities or to work off his superfluous 
energy. Any game that puts a premium upon the dis- 
regard of others, is brutalizing both to participants and 
to spectators, whether players happen to be physically in- 
jured or not. In war the good and the bad are in- 
separable, and war must be abolished. In athletics the 
good and the bad are not inseparable, and our games 
must be reformed. 


APPLES MUST BE SORTED. 


If the arguments of the debate in the Literary So- 
ciety should, as is the case sometimes in newspapers or in 
saloons, be accompanied by the calling of names and 
personal abuse, and end in a duel or a free fight, what 
should wedo? Some of us would say, ‘‘ That settles it ; 
no more debating in this school.’’ These would throw 
away the whole barrel of apples because some had spoiled. 
Other would say, ‘‘ Yes, that’s bad ; but it is better that 
half a dozen young men should be knocked on the head 


every year than that the thousands in our literary societies 
should be deprived of the benefits of debate.’’ These 
would swallow all the apples because some were good. 
Neither course is right. It is someone’s duty to pick 
over the apples, separating the good fromthe bad. There 
is just as much emjoyment and excitement and benefit in 
a debate when the speakers are required to be gentlemanly. 
We expect our youth to be gentlemen in debate, why 
not in foot-ball? It is the duty of the school or college 
authorities to impose such limitations as will make it 
easier for the students to establish and live up to higher 
standards. It is our duty, moreover, to do this intelli- 
gently and sympathetically, not arbitrarily, as outsiders. 

It is not foot-ball alone that I am talking about, it is 
athletics. The principle that I have tried to set forth 
applies to all games and sports, and, for that matter, to all 
occupations. The applications of the principle will vary 
with the circumstances, and it is not for me to make them 
except where I know the conditions. 

There is one limitation, however, that would open 
the door to so many abuses, that I will venture to suggest 
it. There are many advantages in having inter-scholastic 
or inter-collegiate sports and games, which I think I 
fully appreciate ; but I will not stop to enumerate them, 
since all the advantages to the students can be otherwise 
secured, and the advantages to the institution ought not 
to be considered if they conflict with the good of the 
pupils. 

There are disadvantages, too, and these are so great 
that I should limit to each institution the athletics of its 
students. 

There must be rivalry, there must be two sides in the 
game, but the division can be made naturally; as by 
classes, departments, halls, and so on, or arbitrarily by a 
committee, or by chosen leaders. 

This limitation brings into play a larger proportion of 
the students, including poor players and those who cannot 
afford to take time to become expert. When there is a 
school or college team that meets those from other insti- 
tutions, the tendency is to concentrate effort upon the 
perfection and equipment of this team. Many a dollar 
has been drawn from willing or unwilling pockets to pay 
the expenses of the team; many a game has been inter- 
fered with because the team must practice ; many a lesson 
has been neglected because the glory of the college was at 
stake, and the individual could not let his work interfere 
with his training. 

Too much training is as bad as too little; excessive 
training in one direction is bad. A moderate amount of 
practice may make the ambitious runner the best in his 
school ; but if he is to meet the best runners from other 
schools, an undue amount of training is needed. 


OBJECTION TO INTER SCHOOL GAMES. 


The tendency of inter-collegiate games is to intensify 
the sport until it ceases to be a helpful and healthy 
amusement, and becomes an engrossing and dangerous 
occupation, and thereby shuts out from the benefits those 
who need them most. 

Many of the evils that have brought college athletics 
into disrepute would not have arisen, I think, if the 
games of each institution had been confined to its own 
students. 

When two schools play against each other, they must 
play by the same rules, and the limitations adapted to the 
conditions of each school are made more difficult of ap- 
plication. If they are insisted upon, inter-scholastic 
games are out of the question, as is the case in the school 
to which I belong. 

But I must repeat and insist that limitations be made 
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intelligently and sympathetically. Most teachers have 
known what it is to be hampered by the rulings of com- 
mitteemen whose knowledge of the school-room was 
gained in the days of their youth when schools were quite 
different. Teachers, then, should be careful to keep in 
touch with athletics ; to know the conditions, and know 
the game, and know the boys before imposing their 
limitations. And parents should not ignorantly forbid 
their boys to play a good game of foot-ball because they 
have learned through the pavers that some games of that 
name are bad. They should take pains to find out what 
the game is that their boys wish to play. 

I have spoken, and probably most of you have thought, 
only of boys in connection with athletics Everything 
that has been said, however, applies as well to girls, and 
there are a few things to be said that apply to them only. 

In many female schools and colleges some encourage- 
ment is given to the milder out-of-door games, and in a 
few the athletic spirit seems to have a firm hold, and the 
girls are given precisely the same opportunities for physi- 
cal development as the young men have at their colleges. 

An article in a recent magazine describes the sports 
and games at one of these progressive institutions in a 
way to make the believer in the equality of the sexes 
rejoice. Things are moving along in the right direction, 
but they are moving slowly, and we must lose no oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow at the wall of tradition and preju- 
dice that still shuts out our girls from the benefits of ath- 
letics, after they have gained access to nearly all the 
sources of intellectual growth. The old notion that 
strength of muscle, a natural shape, and vigorous health 
are unbecoming in young ladies, is being slowly under- 
mined and will one day fall. Athletics for girls—without 
too many limitations—are absolutely necessary if our 
women are to be efficient workers in the many fields that 
are opening up to them. 

So long as an attractive appearance was the chief end 
of woman, so long did she distort her body in vain efforts 
to improve upon nature ; byt now that she is beginning 
to realize that her mind and her body are for use and not 
merely to be admired, she is likely to regain unsought the 
beauty of form for which the old Greek is famed and 
which is the despair of the modern artist. For it is ever- 
lastingly true that the things best adapted to their uses 
are the most beautiful. 

The points which I have tried to make and that I 
wish to leave clear before you, are these: First, the inter- 
dependence of mind and body and the consequent ne- 
cessity of physical as well as intellectual culture for both 
boys and girls ; Second, the need for a physical education 
that will put the body absolutely under the control of the 
will; Zhird, the value of athletics arising from the va- 
riety of exercises afforded, the element of play contained, 
and the self-government enforced; Fourth, the duty of 
teachers to apply intelligently and systematically such 
limitations as in each case they find to be necessary ; 
Fifth, the abandonment of inter-collegiate and inter- 
scholastic games as hindrances to proper limitations, as 
temptations to excess, and as barriers to a general partici- 
pation ; and Sixth, the insistence upon as good a code of 
manners and as high a standard of ethics for the field of 
sports as for the society hall. 





GEORGE SCHOOL OPENING.—The General Committee of George 
School met at the School onthe 25th ult., about 45 of the 58 members 
being present. The day was fine, and as the business sessions were 
comparatively brief, there was opportunity to inspect the buildings, 
grounds, and farm, as well as to visit the classes. In the large woods 
in the rear of the school the severe wind-storm of the 19th did consid- 
erable damage, blowing down or injuriug some twenty trees. As the 
timber stands quite thick, however, most of these can be spared. 








The farm operations at the School are reported satisfactory, and 
the crops good, though shortened somewhat by the drought. 

The School opened the year with 165 boarding pupils,—all there is 
accommodation for,—and 25 day scholars. Of the former, 85 are girls 
and 80 are boys. The | number who study Biology, over go, 
made it necessary to give the teacher, Belle Vansant, some help, and 
Lillian R. Brooks, one of those who graduated in Sixth month last, 
has been engaged as assistant. 

The students, this year, are classified by locality, as follows: From 
Pennsylvania, 134; Arizona 2, Delaware 2, Illinois 1, Maryland 16, 
Massachusetts 2, New Jersey 18, New York 2, Ohio 3, Virginia 9, 
West Virginia 1. Those from Pennsylvania represent the following 
counties: Adams 1, Bucks 62, Carbon 1, Chester 33, Centre 2, 
Columbia 7, Delaware 6, Lancaster 8, Montgomery 5, Northumber- 
land 2, Philadelphia 7. 

Sixty-nine of the boarders and twelve of the day-pupils are new 
scholars this year, making 81 out of the 190. 





Locust VALLEY, Lonc ISLAND.—Friends’ Academy, Locust 
Valley, commenced its twentieth year Ninth month 15, with an attend- 
ance of seventy-five. The new building is comfortably filled, there 
being a larger increase in the number of boarding pupils. The old 
building, erected in 1876 by Gideon Frost, has been completely re- 
moved, and the campus leveled and sown with grass seed. Everyone 
is delighted with the new building, and the Board of Trustees are 
being justly complimented on their taste and care. 

An evening sociable was held on Seventh-day, the roth ult., in which 
all students and teachers participated. All enjoyed the games, and the 
new pupils were enabled to become better acquainted with each other. 

The Athletic Association has been organized for the year, and offi- 
cers have been elected: President, Cary Burtis ; vice-president, Edward 


Downing; general manager, Jacob Seaman; foot-ball captain, Cary 
Burtis. S. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE REPoRT.—As another week passes and 
the work of the College becomes more systematized all fall into a 
regular running order. Where there is so little loss by friction it be- 
comes possible to accomplish much more than would otherwise be the 
case. As the students become somewhat settled in their work they 
begin to take up the organization and reorganization of classes, soci- 
eties, etc. 

A regular meeting of the Somerville Literary Society was held on 
Sixth-day evening, the 25th, and the following officers were appointed : 
President, Grace Anna Brosius, '97; recording secretary, Anna 
Eisenhauer, ’98; treasurer, Emily Hicks, ’99; librarian, Lydia Rake- 
straw, 98; library committee, Emily Carter and Mary Seaman; vice- 
presidents were not elected. 

A meeting of the Freshman Class was called on the 25th, and 
Chester J. Tyson was appointed temporary chairman, and Edith 
Wilson secretary. A committee was appointed to draw up the consti- 
tution and present it to the class. 

A meeting of the Camera Club was held on Second day evening, 
the 28th. Herbert L. Noxon presided, and an opportunity was given 
for new men to join. 

The gymnasium work for the girls has not yet been started, but an 
hour each day of out-door exercise is required. The boys have gone 
enthusiastically into practice for their out-door sports under the direc- 
tion of the physical director, Dr. Shell. 

Ninth month 27, Dean Bond read a paper prepared for the students 
as introductory to the College year. She spoke of the many oppor- 
tunities before us, and how all had been planned for our welfare. 
Pointing out the vain regrets that we often feel at the end of our year, 
she said that now was the time to make good those failures, and to 
frame our course in such a way that success alone could attend our 
efforts. The paper brought out forcibly the need of our thoughtfulness 
for others, saying that we might be an enthusiast in the College settle- 
ment work, and yet cause our own neighbors serious inconveniences 
simply on account of our thoughtlessness. 97 





FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.— 
This school, conducted by Eli M. Lamb, entered upon the work of its 
33d year on the 22d ult. The ratio of teachers to students is main- 
tained at I to 15. 

The courses of study have been broadened, and the corps of 
teachers increased. The following are new: Reginald Goodell, A. M., 
formerly of Bowdoin College, modern languages; Joe Anna Ross 
(A. M., Woman’s College), assistant in modern languages; Irving L. 
Twilley, A. M., fora number of years professor of science in Dakota 
University, science; Waverley Bayard Daniel, A. B., formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University, Latin and Greek. Mary E. Beckwith, 
who has had two years’ leave of absence for the study of kindergarten 
and primary methods in the schools of Europe, has returned for the 
work in this department. 

The Alumni Association of the school held its second regular 


meeting on the 25th; adopted a constitution and by-laws, and elected 
officers. 
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West CHESTER SCHOOL.—Friends’ School at West Chester, Pa., 
is this year in charge of Mary Hood, assisted by Frances Darlington. 
The latter is a graduate of Swarthmore College in the class of the 
present year. 


NotEs.—The committee in charge of Westtown School has chosen 
Edward G. Smedley as superintendent of the institution to succeed 
Zebedee Haines. (The appointment of Benjamin Passmore, pre- 
viously announced, was temporary. ) 

Ellen L. Thomas, of Norristown, Pa., formerly a teacher at 
Friends’ School, Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, is now 
teaching at Byberry Friends’ School. 


INDIAN NURSES FROM CARLISLE 


INDIAN GIRLS AS NURSES. 


Tuis illustration is from the Red Man, the monthly 
journal published at the United States Indian School, 
Carlisle, Pa. The six young women are trained nurses, 
who had been educated at Carlisle. Their names, their 
tribes, etc., are as follows,—taking the four upper ones 
first, proceeding from left to right of the picture, and 
then the two lower ones in like manner: 

Lillie Wind, Ottawa, graduated from Hartford School 
of Nursing. 

Elizabeth Wind, Ottawa, graduated from M. E. Hos 
pital, Philadelphia. 

Katie Grindrod, Wyandotte, graduated from Women’s 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Phebe Howell, Pawnee, graduated from the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Zippa Metoxen, Oneida, graduated from New Haven 
School of Nursing. 

Nancy Cornelius, Oneida, graduated from Hartford 
School of Nursing. 


—The increase in the consumption of rye bread in Germany is 
brought to the attention of the farmers in this country by the commer- 
cial agent of the United States at Weimar. The thrift of the Germans 
leads them to obtain for their money the best return. 


—Queen Victoria is in possession of a curious needle. It was 
made at the celebrated needle manufactory at Redditch, and represents 
the Trajan column in miniature. Scenes from the queen’s life are 
depicted on the needle, so finely cut that they are only discernible 
through a microscope. 


6; 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Owing to an addition being made to the meeting- 
house, the usual place for meeting, the Trenton Friends’ Association 
held its first regular meeting after the summer vacation in a room of 
Union Library. From a variety of causes this Association, which 
formerly worked with such zeal, became rather lifeless last year. How- 


5 








ever, the attendance and manifested interest in the first autumn meet- 
ing shows that it is again going to strive to take rank among the first. 


: 


Joseph Willets continued with his series of papers on Clarkson’s 
‘ Portraiture of Quakerism,” treating especially the topics on plain- 
ness of dress, furniture, and language. In the remarks following, the 


SCHOOL. 


word ‘* Quaker "’ was again taken up, with the usual result of some 
approving and others disapproving of its use among Friends. 

‘« Explain the money question as it is before the people of the 
United States to-day;”’ this was prepared by John Watson. He 
started off with giving a good account of the banking system and our 
currency, but lost his subject before finishing. He was followed by 
Daniel Willets giving the advantages of the gold standard with de- 
cided clearness, and John R. Satterthwaite giving the advantages to be 
derived from the free coinage of silver. The latter was elaborately 
prepared, and though but few of the audience were in sympathy with 
his views, held the close attention of all. The speakers generally 
stood by their question so that no one’s feelings were hurt. It was thought 
by many one of the most interesting meetings ever held; but some 
decidedly and repeatedly criticised the Executive Committee for this 
program, feeling it was not a current topic question of special interest 
to Friends or sufficiently religious in its character. 

A special meeting of the Association was held at the same place 
Ninth month 16 to consider the Swarthmore Conferences. The follow- 
ing had been appointed to give an account of the proceedings: W. 
Maxwell Marshall, William Walton, Joseph Willets, Jane Horsnall, 
Margaretta Hendrickson, and Mabel Potts. 

Carrie S. Baniford, a member of the Executive Committee, has 
been appointed secretary, and William L. Ambler an additional mem- 
ber upon the committee for the remainder of the year. 

LaurA H. SATTERTHWAITE, Chairman Ex. Com. 


WILLIsTown, PA.—After a short rest of two months the Young 
Friends’ Association of Willistown again enters upon active work. 
The first meeting of their fourth year was held Ninth month 16, at the 
home of William P. Davis. 

The Association, following a brief silence, was opened by the 
president reading from Whittier, ‘‘ The Mystic’s Christmas.” In the 
opening remarks which followed our attention was called to the work 
we have accomplished, and we were urged not to rest satisfied, but 
press on in the task undertaken, and cause, by our earnest effort, this 
year to be the most successful one we have yet known. 
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The minutes of our last meeting were read and approved. The 
two Sections which reported work for this meeting were Discipline 
and Current Events. The former was represented by a paper prepared 
by Elizabeth B. Smedley upon * Silent Ministry.”” The writer views 
the subject in the light that many have been the disappointments be- 
cause so few of our younger members have responded to the call that 
has gone forth among them to come forward to take the places of 
loved ministers who have received the ‘‘ well done”’ for their labors. 
While many of us may never possess the gift of inspiration, yet we each 
one can enter the ministry of loving service. And here we will find 
the field a large although often an unconscious one, if we will only 
follow the light given to us and realize that there is a higher law than 
that of our own wills by which our lives should be governed. The 
writer urged the cultivation of the spirit of gladness, for by possessing 
this gift we are much better able to help brighten the lives of those 
about us. 

The report of the Current Events was given by David C. Windle, 
and contained the following items of interest : The Curfew Law, which 
aims at the protection of the moral character of the young, was brought 
before our notice, and it was questioned whether a general law to that 
effect would not be advisable, especially in the large cities. The 
thought was strongly urged that if all mothers would have a care to 
see that the work of philanthropy was more a feature of the home life 
there would be Jess of it to be done by the world, and the good that is 
constantly being done for others would not then be at the expense of 
their own children. A plea for the introduction of music in the First- 
day schools was introduced, with the thought that it would assist in ex- 
tending our work by bringing and holding a larger number of children. 
The majority of those present did not approve the suggestion, fearing 
that if music was used as a means to attract and hold the young during 
the period of First-day school work, it would simply be adding a form 
toour worship A difficulty would arise in not knowing just where to 
draw the line; for this reason our meetings would derive no benefit and 
the cause of Quakerism not be advanced thereby. 

The question, ‘‘ Does the Society of Friends want to reach the 
people ?”” was answered in a paper by Florence M. Windle. The 
work of the Society of Friends at the time of George Fox was re- 
viewed, when it was found that early Friends felt it their duty to set be- 
fore all the people the revelations of God as they know them. From 
that time, for over a hundred years Friends remained in quiet and 
peace, no one going from among them to preach the Gospel of Love to 
the world. We have come to a time when new thought and new life 
have been aroused by the teachings of John Woolman, while newly- 
awakened interest has slowly but surely continued from that time to 
the present. Although we fear there is even yet too much of a 
tendency to keep aloof from the masses in order to accomplish all the 
good we desire, it is then our duty, as far as we are able, through 
Quakerism, to interpret Christianity to all humanity. Many were the 
excuses given for our neglect of this duty,—fear of proselyting, result 
of early education, we were not alive to the need of such work being 
required of us. It was queried whether Quakerism, as we understand 
it, is suitable to reach the masses; does every one appreciate silent 
worship ? A decided expression was given favoring the thought that 
we would not wish to believe but what Quakerism could touch and 
teach anyone, thereby lending a helping hand to all humanity. The 
meeting closed with a period of silence. ANNA P. SMEDLEY. 


New YoRK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in the 
Library on 16th street, New York, on the evening of Ninth month 27, 
with an attendance of over sixty, Harriett Cox McDowell presiding. 

After the customary silence and routine business, Reuben Gilling- 
ham was elected secretary and treasurer, and a committee of arrange- 
ments was appointed to provide for the approaching General Confer- 
ence of Young Friends’ Associations to be held in New York. 

Mary W. Roberts, for the Literature Section, read extracts from 
John J. Cornell's recently published book on Friends’ beliefs. Caro- 
lyn M. Carver gave a report of the Discipline Section’s review of the 
New England Yearly Meeting Discipline, and Dr. Charles McDowell, 
of the Current Topics Section, gave brief mention of several topics of 
interest, including Clara Barton’s report of Armenian affairs, and 
Gladstone’s recent course concerning the same. Also reference to 
Nansen’s polar expedition and to the changed course of politics in the 
Presidential campaign by reason of votes being sought through educa- 
tion and for principle rather than partisanship. 

The paper of the evening by Edward L. Stabler had as its subject, 
*“* Would the embodying of a liberal creed in our discipline be an ad- 
vantage?”’ He held that as a creed was a written statement of the 
beliefs in detail, required by churches in general of their members, it 
was a limitation that led to strife and church divisions, because of 
changes desired by dissenters on some parts. While Friends had one 
cardinal principle on which all could agree, and wisely allowed freedom 
otherwise for minor differing shades of opinions, which simplicity of 
doctrine was better than an extended creed. 

In the discussion following, participated in by many present, there 
was a general approval of the writer’s views and much profit was 
derived from the explicit explanation of Friendly beliefs, > — 
tained by different individuals. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WE have received from Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., With- 
out, London, several interesting and timely books for Friends’ read- 
ing. Headley Brothers are successors to the publishing business re- 
lating to Friends in London; they are publishers of Zhe Friend, 
London, and agents in that city for Zhe British Friend. 

A pleasing volume received from them is entitled ‘“ Quaker 
Worthies.’” The author is W. Garrett Horder. The book contains 
three biographical studies, John Woolman, Amelia Opie, and Bernard 
Barton, with three discourses on John Greenleaf Whittier, and a paper 
on Count Tolstoi's doctrine of Non-Resistance. The writer, it seems 
from an allusion in the preface, is not a Friend, but one much in 
sympathy with Friends’ views. ‘* Perhaps,’’ he says, ‘‘ I may be per- 
mitted to rank myself a non-conforming member of their honored 
Society, to use Dean Stanley’s well-known phrase. Certainly I have 
found the deepest interest in the lives of many of their number, and 
over me they have often exerted a calming and quieting influence. 
Perhaps this little book may be considered as a slight token of my re- 
gard for a Society whose services to the world have been so many and 
so powerful for good.” 

We find the studies of Woolman, Opie, and Barton sympathetic 
and interesting, and we think the book would be of much interest to 
many of our readers. The price in London is 3 shillings, 6 pence,— 
say 84 cents, so that its cost by mail would, we presume, be about 
$1.00 


The Metric System is vigorously defended against the recent attack 
of Herbert Spencer in the opening article of the Popular Science 
Monthly for this month, by Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, former Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey. The eventful history of 
the Comstock Lode and the Sutro Tunnel is told in a fully illustrated 
article on Nevada Silver, which Charles Howard Shinn contributes. 
The same number contains an essay on ‘‘ The Educative Value of 
Children’s Questioning,’’ by Henry L. Clapp, whose experience leads 
him to give a high rating to this mode of acquiring knowledge. 


The Lincoln biographical articles in McClure’s Magazine continue. 
In this number (Tenth month) there is an account of ‘* Ian Maclaren,” 
(John Maclaren Watson), the now famous writer, by an intimate per- 
sonal friend, D. M. Ross, It describes him as a minister and pulpit 
orator, in which characters he had become eminent long before he took 
up authorship, as well as in his literary methods and career. A series 
of portraits, pictures of ‘‘Ian Maclaren’s’’ several residences, and 
some original “ Drumtochty”’ views illustrate the paper. 


In the notice under this neading last week (letter from M. W. 
Chapman) of the recent book, ‘‘ The Evolution of Religion,’ the 
author’s name was wrongly printed. It is Edward Caird (not Cavid). 


The “ Life of George Fox,’’ by Thomas Hodgkin, which was 
noticed at some length in our issue of Eighth month 15, is published 
in this country by arrangement with the English publishers, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, who send usacopy. The price is 
$1. It may be procured of Friends’ Book Association, or of any 
bookseller. 


CLOSING THE CONFERENCE AFFAIRS. 


THE Committee which had charge of the local arrangements for the 
Swarthmore Conferences held at a final meeting at 15th and Race 


Sts., on the 28th ult., about fifty members being present, All the sub- 
maaan made full and satisfactory reports of the work performed by 
them. 

The Finance Committee reported the collection of over $10,200, 
which had been handed over to the Treasurer. The Treasurer’s 
account showed a total expenditure of about $7,700, leaving a balance 
on hand of $2,534.13. One more item of expenditure was suggested, 
reducing the balance to about $2,500. It was then directed that the 
cost of printing the report of the Educational Conference should be 
paid,—there being no fund of any sort for this purpose, so that other- 
wise subscriptions for it would haveto be asked. It was agreed, also, 
to make up the remainder of the amount unsubscribed and needed to 


| print the report of the Religious Conference, and further to pay the 


| 
| 


quotas of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s membership for the printing 
of the reports of the First-day School General Conference and the 
Philanthropic Union. These several items of printing will probably 


| amount to between $700 and $800. The sum of $500 was directed to 


be appropriated to Friends’ Historical Library at Swarthmore College, 
and the balance remaining on hand after these payments, and any 
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other bills, to be paid to Swarthmore College as compensation for the 
use of its buildings, grounds, apparatus, etc., during the Conferences. 

The thanks of the Committee were directed to be sent the Pennsy] 
vania Railroad Company for satisfactory train accommodations, reduc- 
tion of rates, etc. It was directed that the minutes of the Committees 
and the sub-committees, the accounts, vouchers, and other records, 
(including lists of those in attendance), be deposited in Friends’ His- 
torical Library, where they may be referred to, at any future time, if 
occasion should arise. 

Of the cots left on hand, (of which there are a large number ), 300 
have been offered to Friends at Richmond, Indiana, in case they 
should be needed there for the next Conference. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


WILL OF THE LATE ENOCH PRATT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I NOTICE in last week’s issue, under the heading “‘ News and Other 
Gleanings,’’ an item relating to the late Enoch Pratt, that ‘‘he had 
made important and valuable gifts to the public, among them the 
Pratt Free Library, the building of which cost over $1,000,000.”’ 

Enoch Pratt gave to the city fourteen years ago a little over one 
million dollars ;—say $833,333 in cash, and the ‘‘Main” or ‘‘Cen- 
frail” building of the library, which he had just built (and with the 
ground), presented to the city. He put this in at $225,000,—that is 
the building and ground, No one else knows what it cost him. These 
two gifts made a little over one million dollars. His object was, in 
giving that amount of money, that if capitalized at 6 per cent., it 
would yield $50,000 per annum. 

Tocarry out this idea, he made an agreement with the City, con- 
firmed by the Mayor and City Council, ratified and authorized by the 
Legislature of Maryland, and also by vote of the people at a general 
election thereafter, that the city was to pay this sum, $50,000, per 
annum, as an annuity, to the Trustees of the Library, whom he 
named, and who were confirmed by the Legislature in perpetuity. 
The branch Library buildings, six in number, situated in different 
parts of the city, cost about $12,500 each, and have been built out of 
the annuity income, which was not all used, for several years, in the 
purchase of books and the conduct of the Library. 

I send a clipping from one of our papers, referring to the Sheppard 
Insane Asylum, established forty years ago by Moses Sheppard, a 
Friend, and member of Lombard Street Meeting, Baltimore. It will 
be seen that by the will of Enoch Pratt, this institution is made the 
residuary legatee of his large estate, provided its name be changed to 
the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital. Of course the sum of money 
that the Trustees of this Asylum will receive, provided they accept the 
Trust, after being authorized by our Legislature, is unknown, but it is 
variously estimated to be from half a millioa to one million dollars. 
With the exception of a provision for his wife, and a few bequests 
outside of his family and employés, the Sheppard Asylum will get his 
entire fortune. He had no children. E. S., JR. 

Baltimore, Md., Ninth month 28. 


CONTENTS OF THE PAPER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In reading the papers in the last and preceding numbers of the 
INTELLIGENCER, that were read at the Conferences, the most of which 
I heard, I have been impressed with the ability shown by the writers 
in handling the different subjects assigned to them. 

I may add that I am very much pleased with the publication of the 
first article in the last number of the INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ The Simplicity 


of Christianity,’ from the Outlook. I think we can all endorse it. 
* * 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR EIGHTH 
MONTH, 1896. 


MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 2oth, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 2d, 29.810 

Mean temperature, 76.1 

Highest temperature during the month, 11th, 98. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 20th, 53- 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 85.9 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 66.4 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 3d, 31st, 25. 

Least daily range of temperature, 14th, 8 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 66.4 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 62.3 

Total precipitation rain, inches, 0.85 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.29 inches of 
rain, on the 22d. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 6. 

Number of clear days 16, fair days 10, cloudy days 5. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 7th, 13th. 


30.049 
39. 332 


19.4 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 78 on 6th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 53 on 20th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 66.2. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 80 on gth. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 5.55 
on 20th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 67.3. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 66.8. 

Note.—This month is characterized by an unusually long spell of 
hot weather, and the small amount of rainfall. 

The mean temperature at this station, 76.1, is about two degrees 
above the normal. From the 4th to the 13th inclusive maximum 
temperatures attained of, on the 4th, 91; 5th, 95; 6th, 97; 7th, 97; 
8th, 94; 9th, 97; roth, 92; 11th, 98; 12th, 96; 13th, 93. 

The amount of precipitation, 0.85 inch is more than two inches 
below the average for this month. 

JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 


WHO CAN ANSWER? 


THE question’s not a new one, dear, 
But one that ev'ry day 

Comes to some girls and boys I know 
While at their work or play. 


My Nanny comes to me at morn, 
And with beseeching look, 

Asks meif I can tell her where 
She’ll find her slate or book. 


And Teddy comes to me and says, 
Sometimes with downcast eye, 

‘* Mamma dear, won’t you please to come 
And help me find my tie? ” 


And Alice, too, comes with a frown 
When going out for play : 

‘Oh dear, mamma, what did I do 
With my hat yesterday ?” 


No hat is found out in the hall ; 
The book’s not in its case ; 
No tie is found upstairs to be 
In its accustomed place. 


Now me the reason tell, my dear, 
And quickly, if you can, 
Why all these things may not be found 
By Alice, Ted, or Nan? 
The question’s not a new one, dear, 
But one that ev’ry day 
Comes to some girls and boys I know 
While at their work or play. 
Grace A. Cannon, in Harper's Round Table, 


IN THE SHADOW. 


WE walk within the shadow, and we feel its thickening fold 
That wraps us round and holds us close, a cloak against the cold : 
The day is growing sombre, and the joyous light has fled, 

And beneath our feet the road is rough, and clouds are overhead. 


We sit within the shadow, and in that silence dumb, 

To us in softened echoes remembered voices come ; 

Dear eyes that closed in slumber once, dear hands that 
straightened lie, 

Awaken tender yearnings as the day wanes slowly by. 


We rest within the shadow, though the hurrying people go 

On errands swift for gold and gain, beyond us, to and fro; 

We have no care for transient things ; we wish no more to strive 
As once we did; we rest, we dream, we feel but half alive, 


Our resting and our waiting, and our plodding on the way, 
With the sunshine of the past casting darkness on to-day, 

With no caring for the future, while the heartache holds us fast, 
With no thought for any pleasure—ah ’tis well these cannot last. 


For the shadow always lifts, and the sunlight glows again ; 

There are sudden gleams of brightness, sweet clear shining 
after rain; 

And we gird ourselves for action, strengthened we arise and go 

From the sanctuary outward, where the feet tramp to and fro. 


Life must have its sometime sorrow, but the years that drift along 
Touch the minor chords but seldom; there are spaces blithe with 
song, 
Sometimes we must face the shadow, where the wind blows keen 
and cold, 
But the shadow fades at dawning, and the east is flecked with gold. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Magazine. 








THE POPE’S REPLY TO GLADSTONE. 


New York Independent, Ninth moath 24. 

It is too soon for us, on this side of the Atlantic, to have 
received the text of the Pope’s decision as to the claims 
of the Church of England to valid orders; but we have 
the substance of them. He has published to the world 
his conclusion that their orders are not merely irregular, 
but that they are invalid. They have not descended in 
unbroken line, from Peter. 

To a great party in the Anglican Church this is a 
momentous decision. It dashes all their hopes. Lord 
Halifax and his society have deluded themselves and the 
English Church with the hope that the Pope would allow 
them a place to stand, if not within the Holy Place, at 
least in the inner court ; but he has remanded them to 
the court of the Gentiles. They may stand afar off and 
admire, but they cannot enter in. ‘‘Procul, procul /’’ 
is his reply to their profane approach. The French abbé 
who gave them hope has deceived them. They knew 
that the Pope himself warmly desired the unity of the 
Church, and he had even written encyclicals on the sub- 
ject, and had made a special address to the English 
people. Lord Halifax had secured the help of the great- 
est of living Englishmen, and Mr. Gladstone had written 
a long and able paper which was nothing less than an 
appeal to the Pope to recognize the validity of the An- 
glican orders, or, if he could not do that, at least to 
withhold his decision, and not make the breach wider. 
A commission of learned doctors had been appointed by 
the Pope to study the subject historically, and it was 
whispered that their decision against the validity had 
been a disappointment to His Holiness, and his silence, 
at least, was anticipated or hoped. But he has listened 
to no supplications. The decision was made, and he ac- 
cepted it and has published it. The die is cast, the Ru- 
bicon crossed, the case lost. Hereafter the Church of 
England is, from the standpoint of Rome, no church at 
all—no better than the Church of Luther, or the Church 
of Calvin, or the Church of Wesley. 

What the effect of this declaration will be in England 
and America it is difficult to forecast. From the discus- 
sions on the subject in the Anglican papers one would 
think it was regarded as a matter of the greatest import- 
ance. So it is to those who believe that the existence of 
a valid church depends on the unbroken transmission of 
orders ; and those who so believe appear to have been 
growing more numerous. To such the decision of com- 
petent canonists, whose authority they so much respect, 


and whose possible decision against them they had con- | 
templated with alarm, must be a veryserious thing. The | 


Pope tells them that it is finally settled that the only way 
in which they can make their orders regular is by return- 
ing to the Mother Church. Some of them may do it ; 
in consistency they would have to. There may be from 
among the extreme Ritualists a secession to Rome, some- 
what like that of the time of Newman and Manning. 
But they are not likely to carry congregations with them. 
They may be notable men, of the type of Lord Halifax 
and Archdeacon Denison, but comparatively few in 
number. 

On the other side, this decision will arouse a new 
feeling of resentment against the claims of Rome. Many 
who have been willing to claim the coveted tactual suc- 
cession, now that it is denied to them will say, Well, 
what does it amount to, after all? If we do not have it, 
if there was a break in Archbishop Parker’s time, what 
are we the worse for it? The great Broad Church party, 
and equally the Low Church party, which is not defunct, 
will be strengthened in their indifference to the whole 
contention on which High Churchism rests, and toward 
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the exaggeration of whose importance its party has been 
unfortunately leading the Church. We shall be surprised 
if the London Guardian does not give a good deal more 
space to resentment against Rome, aud a good deal less 
space to the dead history of the passage of clerical and 
episcopal orders through valid ordinations and consecra- 
tions from the Church of Rome to the Church of England. 
This encyclical will weaken the Romanizing party in the 
English Church. 

But after all, what is the importance of this whole 
matter? Is it credible that God cares for the mainten- 
ance of the unbroken etiquette of showy functions? Is 
the world’s salvation to depend on whether Parker’s 
function hitched on to a function before and after it ? 
Are the Anglican Church and our American Protestant 
Episcopal Church saved by Parker? Most true it is that 
‘‘on this rock,’’ and on Peter, does Christ build his 
Church. But we are Peter’s successors, every one of us 
who has received Peter’s spirit, and who is like him a 
missionary, one sent by Christ’s Spirit. Oa Peter was 
the Church built, and on John and James and Paul ; and 
on us to day is the Church built, on Richard and Edwin 
and Henry and William ; on Sarah Smiley and Frances 
E. Willard and Maud Ballington Booth; on the good 
men and women who succeed Peter and Paul, whether 
hands have touched them which had received grace 
through other hands in successive iteration or not. It is 
a low, unspiritual, irreligious view of Christianity and the 
Church which concerns itself about the validity of orders. 
We expect the Roman Catholic Church to do this, for it 
is an essentially Judaic Church. To make the ritual of 
the Church essential, its organization, its formalism, its 
priesthood, their orders and ordinations, is Judaistic. 
This is precisely what St. Paul was fighting all his life. 
We need to remember that the kingdom of God, the 
Church of God, is not meat or drink, or Sabbaths or new 
moons, or sacrifices or fasts, or baptism or masses, or 
ordinations or consecrations, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit. We may and must use these 
or other ordinances for the passing convenience of the 
Church, but they are only her trivial furniture. Nothing 
is essential but what is spirit and life; and so we smile 
at the consternation of Lord Halifax and Archdeacon 

enison, and are amused at the anxiety of Mr. Gladstone. 
Weare sorry for the Pope’s decision, not because it mat- 
ters whether the Anglican Church has unbroken succession 
or not, but only because his decision will not conduce to 
fellowship and unity. 


Ir was ‘‘ Josh Billings,’’ (H. W. Shaw), who said 
that ‘‘ it is better to not know so many things than it is 
to know so many things that ain’t so.’’ It is a saying 
which is well worth remembering. Want of information 
is not nearly so hard to remedy as misinformation. The 
former requires one process only, the supplying of knowl- 
edge, while the other requires three, the removal of the 
erroneous notion, the eradication of the prejudices and 
misconceptions it has caused, and then the furnishing of 
the truth. 


THE sweetest and happiest homes—homes to which 
men in weary life look back with yearning too deep for 
words ; homes whose recollections linger round our man- 
hood like light and sunshine and the sweet air into which 
no base thing can intrude—are homes where brethren 
dwell together in unity ; where, because all love God, all 
love their brothers also ; where, because all are very dear 


to all, each is dearer to each than to himself.— Frederick 
W. Farrar. 
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‘* WE cannot all be martyrs, 
And win a deathless name 
By some Divine baptism, 
Some ministry of flame. 
But we can live for truth’s sake, 
Can do for her and dare; 
There’s always faithful witness 
For faithful lives to bear.’’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A DISPATCH from Amesbury, Mass., says: ‘‘ Negotiations for the 
purchase of the Whittier home in Amesbury as a memorial are at an 
end forthe present. The place will be let to some good family, as 
the place needs someone to care for it.’’ 


—lIt is true, writes Eva McDonald Valesh, that in Europe machin- 
ery does not yet play so important a part in industrial affairs as it does 
with us. The change is coming, however. In Germany it may be 
said to be practically accomplished. In Austria and France one can 
witness the actual struggle between hand labor and the invading ma- 
chine. The trust and syndicate do not seem quite so rampant in 
European countries as in the United States. Still the monopolies exist 
and the despotic forms of government easily furnish the means of 
extortion. 


—Advice to those about to marry is given in a business-like way by 
this notice posted on an English country church door: “ We desire 
that in future many will come to be married in church. Out of 
a population of nearly 8,000 there certainly ought to be a large num- 
ber of marriages in the year. Fees vary from 10s. upward. Those 
desiring a full choral service, with orgau, can have same at a day’s 
notice, at from two to five guineas. It is to be hoped that many will 
take advantage of these choral marriages, as the fees will be helpful 
for the heavy expenses of the choir.’’ 


—Overdoing is undoing. A cake burned toa crisp is as much a 
failure as acake half baked. An audience wearied, confused, and 
vexed with too many points in a sermon, or too many addresses at an 
anniversary, is an audience hindered instead of helped. It is a great 
faculty to ‘‘ make things go,’’ but one of the ways to do it is to stop 
before going too far.— The Sunday School Times. 


—Social problems as subjects of exact study are attracting more 
and more attention in foreign university circles. Naturally, the scope 
of such studies must be greatly limited in German universities; but 
German students are keenly alive to their importance. 


—The New York Medical Times says that onions are the best 
nervine known ; that they are useful in coughs, colds, and influenza ; 
that they whiten the complexion if eaten every other day. 


—Of 4,030 criminals convicted in Canada last year, only thirty, it 
is said, did not use intoxicants. 


—According toa statement in the Brewers’ Journal, it would appear 
that English syndicates have purchased 79 American breweries, at a 
cost of $91,202,830. 

—Mr. Victor Burton, of a celebrated brewer’s firm in London, 
has become a teetotaler and withdrawing from the firm, forfeiting 
thereby his right to £1,000,000. 

—The offer of a Cold Water Girl Fountain to the city of London 
by the British Woman’s Temperance Association has been accepted by 
the Council. The fountain is a copy of that at the entrance to the 
Temple, Chicago, and is intended as a tribute to Lady Henry Somerset. 


—More than one-third of the entire population of the United States 
now live in cities. In some States it is much greater: in Massachu- 
setts, 70 per cent.; in New York, 60 per cent.; in Connecticut, 54 
per cent.; in New Jersey, 52 per cent. In 1790 there were but six 
** cities,’ —z. ¢., having a population of more than 8,o0o0o—in 1890 there 
were 448 such cities. In 1840 there were but three cities with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants ; in 1890 there were twenty-eight such cities. 
In 1870 there was nocity having 1,000,000 inhabitants; in 1890 there 
were three such cities. In 1896 the new New York is estimated to 
contain 3,200,000 inbabitants, or nearly as many as the thirteen United 
States when George Washington took the oath of office as first Presi- 
dent.—F. V. Greene, in Scribner's. 


—The Saloon Man of San Francisco says to the fraternity : 
‘« Liquor men, awake to your peril! The prohibition assassin is on 
your trail with intent to knife your business interests.’’ Just why liquor 
men should be scared and cry out ‘‘ prohibition does not prohibit,” we 
are at a loss to understand.— at. Temp. Advocate. 


—A grocery firm of Liverpool, England, recently sent out black- 
bordered circulars, announcing the sad death of a partner, and on the 
blank page gave the current prices for bacon, eggs, butter, and other 
staples dealt in by the firm. 


—Captain Anderson, Superintendent of the Yellowstone National 
Park, in his annual report recommends an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 until the road system of the park is completed. 





—The recent sessions of the Woman’s Congress, at St. John’s 
New Brunswick, appear to have been very satisfactory. Among those 
who spoke were Miss Elizabeth Botume, for many years teacher of the 
Freedmen, and Alice C. Fletcher, the Indian worker, (who spoke at 
15th and Race streets, last Fifth month, at the Indian Committee’s 
meeting). A letter from St. John’s says of the latter that she pleased 
‘every one by her beautiful voice and her strong magnetic manner.” 


—By aid of volcanic action 52 new islands have appeared during 
the present century and nineteen have disappeared —have been sub- 
merged. 


—It is announced that John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has 
purchased the entire business establishment of the firm of Hilton, 
Hughes & Co., New York, the great dry goods house founded by A. 
T. Stewart & Co., and will conduct a store in the metropolis on the 
same lines that have made his Philadelphia house so successful. 


—‘‘Ian Maclaren,’’ the author, (John Maclaren Watson), reached 
New York, from Liverpool, on the 25th inst. He is to make six or 
eight theological addresses before Yale University, and then he will 
deliver fifty-four lectures in different parts of the country. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
W. E. GLADSTONE made a speech before a meeting at Liverpool, on 
the 24th ult., called “ to protest against the rule of the Sultan and the 
massacres of Armenians inthe Turkish Empire.’’ There were 4,000 
persons present, of all political parties, the Earl of Derby presiding. 
Mr. Gladstone denounced the Sultan for complicity in the massacres, 
deplored the weakness of the Six Great Powers, (England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy), which permitted them, and said 
that a general European war was too dreadful an alternative to be 
proposed. He proposed that the English Ambassador be recalled 
from Constantinople. Resolutions offered by him, urging the Govern- 


ment to act, and assuring it of general support by the English people, 
were unanimously adopted. 


THE insurrection against Spanish rule in the Philippine Islands is 
of a most serious character. Over one hundred monks, it is said, have 
been put to death by the insurgents, since the rising began, in many 
cases with great cruelty, some having been buried alive. Preparations 
are making in Spain to send out 8,000 more troops. With the Cuban 
rebellion on hand the resources of Spain are taxed to the point of 
breaking. Its finances have long been disordered, and it is practically 
bankrupt. 


A DISPATCH from Springfield, Mass., on the 27th announced that 
the main building of the celebrated old school, now College, for girls, 
at Mount Holyoke, had been destroyed by fire, with all the dor- 
mitories and gymnasium . 


‘1HE session of the National Prison Reform Convention began in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on the 28th ult. 


THE Peary Greenland expedition steamer Hofe arrived at North 
Sydney, Cape Breton, on the morning of the 26th, on its return from 
Greenland. It did not succeed in getting the great meteorite which it 
was desired to bring away. 


THE importations of gold continue to be large. Up to the 28th ult. 
the amount received, since the movement began a few weeks ago, was 


$33,750,000. 


W. J. BRYAN, Democratic candidate for President, has continued 
his speaking tour. Leaving Washington the beginning of last week, 
he went north and into New England, speaking at many points, 
including Philadelphia and Brooklyn. In this city the crowds desiring 
to see and hear him were of unprecedented size. At New Haven, on 
the 24th ult., a party of Yale University students made so much dis- 
turbance that he quit speaking. He has returned southward this week. 


LARGE parties of visitors continue to arrive at Canton, Ohio, daily, 
to see ex-Governor McKinley. On the 29th the Woman’s McKinley 
Club of Cincinnati arrived, and on this (Seventh-day) evening the 
Wheelmen’s McKinley and Hobart Clubs of the United States are 
expected. It is supposed that between 8,000 and 10,000 wheelmen 
will take part in the parade. Owing to the increase in the number of 
delegations visiting him, he has decided to make his speeches shorter. 

INTEREST has been excited by the publication, by Governor Cul- 
berson, of Texas, of a letter from Prince Bismarck, the German ex- 
chancellor, in which he favors bimetallism (the coinage of both gold 
and silver on equal terms), and says that ‘‘if the people of the United 
States should find it compatible with their interests to take independent 
action,’”’ he * cannot but believe that such action would exercise a 
most salutary iufluence upon the consummation of international agree- 
ment.’’ This language is from the letter published by Governor 
Culberson ; the letter has appeared in the Machrichten, Hamburg, 
Germany, and the language is said to vary somewhat, though perhaps 
not materially. 


‘* WE inherit nothing truly 
But what our actions make us worthy of.’’ 
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smemane ee” ATO MISREPRESENTATION on the NOTICES. 


oe atanash part of our agents tolerated or of Sa. Sapeeet moins by Mew Vouk 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ; : Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
Pittsburgh. dealers or painters necessary. You | Tent Montu: 


Pitsburg. | KNOW just what you are getting when you = ——— 
have painting done with 18. Matinecock. 
Jos. T. McDowk tL, Clerk of Com. 


FAHNESTOC 
ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 


BRADLEY | e *,* Circular meeting at Birmingham, on 
DROOKLYN ee ure ] e ea First day, Tenth month 5, at 3 p. m 
JOWET? ; 


ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


} Cincinnati. 


(see list of brands, which are genuine) and ©.° A'Clscaler Mesting adit the cme of 0 


SOUTHERN Pure Linseed Oil. Don’ e misled b . Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting will 
} Chicago. tb sled yoy be held at Penn’s Grove, on First-day, the 11th 


ULSTER | 
UNION 


as ! ing something else said to be ‘just as good.” of Tenth month, to convene at 3 o'clock, Vis- 
COLLIER 


; , as . . : itors from a distance desiring to attend, by com- 
MISSOURE {uu Any desired shade woth color may be easily municating with the clerk will be met at Elk- 
| produced by using NationaL Leap Co.'s _ | view ition. ta aes 
SOUTHERN | —_—— ey Ts 4: AMUEL H. Broome tt,Clerk, 
el Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Russellville, Chester Co., Pa. 
Philadelphia ; Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 


MORLEY Cleveland of colors tree; alse: cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different ** A religious meeting will be held at 
SALEM 5 designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded * 8 


— canis Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street 
Salem, M upon application to those intending to paint. . ’ ’ 

CORNELL é 
surocey NATIONAL LEAD CO., West Philadelphia, First-day, Tenth month 4, 


: at 3 p. m. 
nace i Grendway, Now York. Ministering Friends and all interested in the 


welfare of the Home are cordially invited. 
S. T. R. EAvenson, M. D. 


> St 
RED SEAL | 





oh *,* In response to a call issued in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, a 


N EWM AN’S = meeting of interested Friends was held on 


Seventh-day, Ninth month 26, 1896, but it was 


Art Store “es => : : not deemed advisable to form such a central 


temperance association as that proposed, at the 


806 Market St. Wes: Baar = S— present time. 













































































Jos. F. ScuLt, Chairman. 


a ee a *,.* Abington First-day School Union will 

be held at Richland (Quakertown), Tenth 
month 17, 1896, at 10 o'clock a.m. Subjects 
for consideration : 

** Would the formation of an Institute for 
Superintendents and Teachers of the First-day 
< ‘ —S- School as proposed at Swarthmore, be practica- 

> ble?” 

REMOVAL. ‘Is there pastoral work needed in the So- 


Dr.Chas Dilworth ScHOl| cw, ) [Berea 


—— : ANNA MOooreE, 
HAS REMOVED TO Neat, P BI N I JER F¢ IR JOSEPH S. EVANS, \ Clerks. 


No. 1414 Arch Street. Convenient uae 


or — . a *,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and PHE INTELLIGENCER | day’School Union will be held in basket picnic 
skill attention. 


‘ 7 ; form at Chichester Friends’ meeting-house, ou 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE| Holds a year. 25 cents, including | Seventh-day, Tenth month 17, 1896, convening 

WORK SPECIALTIES. postage. A few slightly damaged, but | at 10a,m, The presence of all interested is 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No| perfectly good for use, at 1< cents. | desired. 

charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, I Y 8 —s Ss xt : Stati .. 

when new plates are ordered. Postage stamps accepted. Bind your Twin Oaks Station, on B. & O. R. R., is 


, within walking distance of Chichester meeting- 
OFFICE HOURS: cuales ,_ | Papers, and have a volume of over a] house. 
.m. Tork G nteed. ' . 
iv tne Gene ion, | 1000 pages of valuable reading matter. HERBERT P. WortTH, 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 








































































































\ Clerks. 


: *,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
Ask your friends ( Philadelphia ) Taub ont (Bucks) Quarterly 


: Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
what they think of Solebury, last First-day in Tenth mo., 1896, 
Buckingham, * Eleventh mo. 
B E N al H U R Doylestown, Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, Second mo, 
BICYCLES. |i aa 
. Makefield, Fourth mo. 
Fallsington, Fifth mo. 
CATALOG SENT FREE. a ie 
. Wrightstown, “ Eighth mo. 
+f? Commencing at 2.30 p. m. 
Central Cycle M’f’g Co., Nd thant 
72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Woodbourne, Pa. 
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ng of Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held in the meeting- house 
at 17th Street and Girard Avenue, on Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 9, at 8 o’clock. 
Isaac H. HILLBoRN, Clerk 
ANNA K, Way, } ans 
*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
are now holding regular meetings every Sixth- 
day evening. We extend a cordial invitation to 
all to come and help us in our work. Our 
meetings are interesting. 
Isaac SCULL, President. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 
An Appointed Meeting at Haverford, Tenth 
mo. II, at 3 p. m. 
Reading Meeting, Tenth mo, 25, at 10.30 a. m. 
Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo, 8, at 10 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 
mo. 15, at 3 p. m, 
Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo. 22, 10 30 a.m. 
CHAS. E Tuomas, Clerk. 


This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll find 
on every box of 


RLECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Silver Polish Known. 


Send for trial quantity 
Grocers sell it. aud fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


PLEASURE louRS 


Under the escort of a Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon. 


‘Tours of the 
SOUTH 


Two Early Autumn 
Pleasure Trips 


GETTYSBURG BATTLE-FIELD, 
BLUE MOUNTAIN 
LURAY CAVERNS, 
To BASIC CITY, VA., 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 
GROTTOS OF THE SHENANDOAH, 
RICHMOND, 
WASHINGTON, and MT. VERNON. 
Leaving New York, Zueedere. September 29 and 
October 13, 1896. Leaving Philadelphia, Tuesdays, 


September 29 and October 13, 1896. Each covering 
a period of Ten Days. 


$55 from New York. 
$53 from Philadelphia. 


Including all necessary expenses. 








Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to 
yourist Agent, Room 411, Broad St. Station, Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 








ATER SAVE 16 YOUR FUEL Good merchants find out 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. | that it pays to sell Macbeth 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of | lamp-chimneys because they 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from | 
prominent men. 
§ TOINTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, | 
the first order from each neighborhood | 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures | : 
fan agency. Write at once. that is made for your lamp. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, I am 
No. 45 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, W.y,| 1-Ct us send you the Index. 


—2. Geo A Macbeth Co 
Clement A. Woodnutt, | 
| 


make friends. 


But look out for the one 





EUGENE E. NICE, 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila PAINTS, 
ea WILLIAM HEACOCK,S4 | 272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’ a, 


Undertaker & Embalmer | ”¥ 4 tnzram’s Blended Tea 


so much cheaper than cocoa? 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. saci makes one hundred and fifty cu 
TELEPHONE 4036. ied 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
CHARLES BURTON, TEA DEALER, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 81 NORTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 174 Woodstock sess, Pauatctous | ohn C Hancock & Co., 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
Jobbing Attended To. (P. & R. BR. R.) 


1125 aut’ = street above Race), DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 8 Telephone Connection. 8 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 











Advertising - If) Fetenns’ Inreciicencer anv JOURNAL sat 
mm isfies the advertiser. Proof: (1) It increases, 
and (2) Advertisers continue, year after year. 


The rates are low in proportion to service rendered. 


age 


*,* The circulation of the paper for 1896 has averaged 3,616 copies 
per week. 


*,* Advertising rates sent on application. 


Classified as religious, . . . the American Newspaper 
Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, . . . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . . . Each copy is 
read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as wellasa 
pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


—'' Review of Reviews,” New York. 
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Absolutoly Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royat Bakinc PowpDER Company, 


106 Wall St., New York. 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS | - 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME vase 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposita. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., etna. Pa. 


S fF. BALDERSTON’ 'S SON 
Business of Paper Hanging 
902 Spring Garden St, Philad’s, 


4a@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 

Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 

Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 








MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and rromptness. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North Suttons Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Gewerat Trust and Banxtne Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ac 
BxxcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR —executing Trusts of every kind,—ReEcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., eta 
Baterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non "residents, ete., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. M. Byrn. * 


Ezecutive Commiiiee: Wm. H. Senet, Gates. tienry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blaze, 
___ Francis A. White, Matt. C. | hite, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis e Gusdorft. 


THE THE GI RA FY D CAPITAL, “$1, 000, 000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND 7. RUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, a Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Secreta 
WwW 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DmsreaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
siactual Net Cost. It is PurgLyY Mutua; has Assets of TwENTY-FIve MILLIONS and 
#Sunpius of over THaez Mritions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. ee 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, wapee by check. 
- DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Giagem, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, ony ~~ Stuart Wood. 








Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphis 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vereen and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING; M of insurance De rtment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; rust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. » ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLOS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Rea! | 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans | 
made on } yo and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, | 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice- President 





Make ome Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 

SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 

ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 

sells for two cents more per pound. Send 

ROBERT MORP for circulars. Please mention this 
WM. B. La paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 

DIE PE x). 0. Putle West Chester, Pa,, 

ae ai Elgin, Ill, 





Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, S. Say 
— ae J. Bolton Siemens, 
8. vis Page, Elwood Becker, 
a. . R. Rhoads, win 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood an 
Warren G. Griffith 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES., 
to’ 
She North igh oun & Phiietel serving families. Office, 


eee OSEPE L. 3 L. JONES. 





